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THE ART 
of Giving 


By Mildred Stoves 


Director of Public Assistance, Tennessee 
Department of Public Welfare 


Tue natural instinct to help one’s fellow man is 
quickened and intensified as the Christmas season 
approaches. This generous impulse is sometimes ex- 
pressed in what might be termed an “orgy of giv- 
ing.” As the spirit of charity wells up within us at 
this time of the year it seems proper that we ex- 
amine not only our motives but also the methods 
by which we express our impulse to give, to ask 
ourselves what is the ultimate goal of our giving? 
How do we give to achieve this goal? 

In social work literature there is a small volume 
the title of which, ‘“‘The Art of Helping People Out 
of Trouble,”* succinctly describes what giving 
should be—an art. Also from social work there is 
a definition which further gives us the objective 
of giving: Mary Richmond, an early pioneer in her 
field, says that helping others “is the art of doing 
different things for and with different people by co- 
operating with them to achieve at one and the same 
time their own and society’s betterment.” * The 
ultimate goal of giving should therefore be the 
betterment of the recipient and as his betterment is 
achieved the community in which he lives is en- 
riched. It is only as the recipient’s well-being is 
the primary concern that giving can attain artistic 
proportions. 

To be artistic, giving must be rooted in a funda- 
mental respect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual who receives the gift; without this all 
too often the emphasis is upon the giver—his re- 
actions, his satisfactions, his uplifted emotions as he 
dispenses his gift. Phillips Brooks in one of his 


ee 


1The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble, by Karl De 
Schweinitz. 


*From Social Diagnosis, by Mary Richmond. 





sermons many years ago pointed out that awkward 
good will toward one’s fellow man sometimes re- 
sulted in “crushing the flower that it sought to ex- 
amine.” On the other hand, charity which stems 
from a deep-seated respect for the rights of the 
recipient can cause the flower to blossom. 

Accepting that the motive of giving 1s the better- 
ment of the recipient and that the giver’s impulse 
is rooted in respect for his fellow human being, 
it becomes necessary to consider by what methods 
can the gift be made in order to accomplish the goal. 
If a man has no bread and bread is given to him, 
is he not better than he was before, or if he has no 
shoes, and he is given shoes is not his betterment 

chieved? The answer under some circumstances can 

be “no”; if he preferred hunger and naked feet 
to the parading of his poverty or if some means 
could have been provided by which he could have 
gotten bread and shoes for himself, then the gift of 
these did not make for his betterment. It is pos- 
sible that help is thrust upon people when they do 
not want it, while on the other hand all too often 
help which people need and want is not available 
in the community. 

Individuals with a minimum of this world’s goods 
have the same rights to be themselves, to make 
their own decisions, to have pride, to have satis- 
fying family relationships as those who are more 
fortunately situated as to material possessions. Giv- 
ing artistically does not violate these rights, nor 
does it take away from the recipient any vestige of 
his dignity as a human being or his ability to work 
through his own problems. It is only as a person 
seeks help that he can receive it constructively. It 
should be kept in mind that even though a person 




















asks for help he often does so with misgivings, 
with a feeling of loss of self-esteem. 

Given the person who is seeking help, care must 
be taken to insure that it will be given in such a 
way that the receipt of it will not be devastating. 
Francie, in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, depicts the 
anguish that one can feel when her poverty is ex- 
ploited by someone who needs must give for her 
own betterment; when Francie was given the beau- 
tiful doll, a possession that any child would delight 
in, the possession for Francie was saturated with 
bitterness. 

Artistic giving stems, therefore, not only from 
a respect of the individual but also from an under- 
standing of his feelings, a knowledge of his indi- 
vidual situation, his needs, his capacity for taking 
care of his needs, and knowledge of what will best 
help him to work through his problem himself. An 
abundance of groceries and toys showered upon a 
family whose income has been stopped because the 
breadwinner is disabled but could be restored to 
self-maintenance by an operation which enabled him 
to return to work does not help the family solve its 
problem. But if the family could be helped to carry 
out its plan for the father to have the operation 
while financial assistance was available during his 
illness and convalescence, the ultimate betterment 
of the family and the community is accomplished. 

Fortunately, the philanthropic impulse is not 
confined to one season of the year but finds expres- 
sion throughout the lives of people who have the 
Christian philosophy of love of one’s neighbor. The 
many agencies both public and private whose pri- 
mary function is to help those in trouble are tan- 
gible evidence that there is such a thing as Christian 
helpfulness within the community. The settlement 
houses with their many faceted programs serving 
people of their communities; the family and chil- 
dren’s service agencies providing counseling and 
care to families and children in trouble; the hos- 
pitals, the clinics, the public health services con- 
cerned with conserving the health of the com- 
munity; the public assistance programs to provide 
financial aid to people during periods of stress until 
they can regain control over their own affairs, and 
many others are satisfying expressions of the in- 
stinct to help. The extent to which the services rep- 
resented by such agencies are administered artisti- 
cally, that is, in such a way as to achieve the 
recipient’s and the community’s betterment de- 
pends upon what the people in the community de- 


mand and what they give the agencies 
of moral and financial support. 

But at the Christmas season with the 
give intensified, there is a need to d 
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community at this season just as at all 
Christmas is a time when family life 
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social and church agencies, have ado} 
hensive plans by which Christmas ¢i 
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Luther’s Interpretation of Christmas 


THE MARTIN LUTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK, arranged 
and translated by Roland H. Bainton; The West- 
minster Press, 1948; 76 pp., $2.50. 


This volume contains extracts from Luther’s ser- 
mon’s ranging over thirty years. The editor and 
translator has woven these extracts together into a 
consecutive narrative and commentary, but this has 
required some condensation, transposition, and 
paraphrase of Luther’s work. 

It is doubtful if teachers will find this volume 
very useful as a reference work, but it might make 


a good gift. Woodcuts by famous artist 
time enhance the value of the book. 
—W oodr 


The Church today is like a new a1 
neered model just off the production 
tank full of high octane gasoline—but 
Clifford E. Barbour, former Modera 
terian Church in America. 
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The Chureh 


Councils 


Merge 


By John Q. Schisler 


Executive Secretary, Division of the Local Church, 
General Board of Education 


Reorcaniations and mergers which result 
in bigness are not confined to the business world. 
Quietly and almost unnoticed by commercial, educa- 
tional, and other great national interests, twenty 
Protestant churches in the United States are in 
process of creating a National Council through 
which they may work together. 

This largest ecclesiastical organization in Amer- 
ica will result from the merger of seven inter- 
denominational councils which have been in exist- 
ence for many years. Actually, what is happening 
is that these twenty denominations, with a mem- 
bership of more than twenty-six million, are stream- 
lining their cooperative machinery. 

It is no exaggeration to say, therefore, that one 
of the most significant events in the history of 
Protestantism in America occurred in the late 
autumn of this year when the Constituting Con- 
vention of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. was held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

These interdenominational councils came into be- 
ing because denominations found it desirable to 
work together. The councils represented the several 
principal functions of the churches. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
stemmed from the ecclesiastical line in the denomi- 
nations. That is, from the general assemblies, gen- 
eral conferences, and other lawmaking bodies of the 
denominations. The Home Missions Council repre- 
sents the home mission boards. The International 
Council of Religious Education represents the edu- 
cational boards in the field of Christian education in 
the local church. The National Protestant Council 
on Higher Education represents the denominational 
boards of education in higher education. The power- 
ful women’s organizations in the denominations 
function cooperatively through the United Council 





of Church Women, and the churches pool their 
experience in stewardship through the Steward- 
ship Council. The national boards of missions and 
of education work together for missionary educa- 
tion through the Missionary Education Movement. 

Thus the new council resulting from the merger 
of these seven bodies actually will represent approxi- 
mately eighty national denominational boards and 
agencies which are concerned about missions, educa- 
tion, social problems, the family, evangelism, and 
just about every other function of a Christian 
church. The only interdenominational council which 
has voted against the merger, and will, therefore, 
not be included is the Foreign Missions Conference. 
It is understood that this body is not opposed to the 
merging of the councils which operate primarily 
in the U.S. A. 

The general purpose of the new council is the 
creation of an inclusive, cooperative agency to con- 
tinue and extend the above general agencies of the 
churches and to combine all their interests and func- 
tions. The idea of such a merger became vocal in a 
meeting of representatives of several of these coun- 
cils several years ago for the purpose of developing 
cooperative plans in certain areas of common inter- 
est. Complaint was voiced by officials of some of the 
councils concerning the reluctance of denominations 
to cooperate. Those present, while representing the 
councils, were also denominational men. Their re- 
sponse to these complaints was, ‘“‘Why do these 
councils not cooperate?” It was an idea whose time 
had come. Committees were appointed, negotiations 
begun, meetings were held, a continuation devised, 
and now the Constituting Convention has been held 
—November 26—December 2, 1950, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 14] 




















Christmas 1950 


By Nathaniel F. Forsyth 


Associate Secretary, Division of the Local Church, 
General Board of Education 


There were shepherds out in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. ... behold,... 

Unto us a child is born... . 

Glory to God in the highest, 

and on earth peace among men... 


Tuts was the promise. Nearly two thousand years 
ago men had hope that Christ would redeem Israel 
and the world. Since then a host of faithful have 
believed and with their belief have had hope. 

Ministers will be saying from their pulpits again 
this year, “If only Christmas would last all year 
long!” They will be saying that the coming of Jesus 
brought hope to a people during Jesus’ lifetime and 
that in every generation since the flame has not 
died. 

It will be said over and over again that peace on 
earth among men of good will depends on men 
understanding Jesus and following his teachings; 
for this child, grown to manhood, taught us better 
than anyone else has ever done what God is like 
and what God’s will is for his people. 

Jesus made it plain that God is love and that he 
desires for each one upon the earth life that is richly 
rewarding and abundant. Jesus came to make that 
known. The early followers called what he said “the 
good news” and the manner of life he taught “the 
way.” And men, who then conceived an earthly king 
and a kingdom the highest form of rule, called the 
dream for the good life for every man “the kingdom 
of God.” Small wonder that men followed him and 
gave their all to the dream, and in following found 
their lives transformed. 

Those who identify their lives with Christ and the 
causes of good in our time find the same redemptive 
power transforming their lives. It is still good news. 
A modern man can still believe and care for Christ 
and the causes of God’s Kingdom of love and good 
will in his work, his home, his whole life; and he 
may have fellowship with his Heavenly Father. In 
the process his life will find meaning, satisfaction, 
completion. 

If this be true—and multitudes of earnest folk 
all over the world will say it is true—as once again 
we sing in our homes and churches, and listen over 
the radio, and view and hear in our television sets 
the singing of “O Little Town of Bethlehem” and “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful”—if this be true, then it is 
the most important fact in the world. 

And we in the church—minister and people—at 
our best are a fellowship who every year are grow- 


ing. This is bigger than anything else i 
ing and planning and living. As was sa 
Christ is the hope of the world. I don’t ki 
you believe that or not; but you can be! 
can try it in living. You can discover 
demptive meaning for you and for you 
But the true meaning of Christmas 
encrusted with barnacles, as it were. 
Jesus, born in a manger, has been int 
millions falsely, I think, as one who is be 
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and more, and would seem to be so much more mean- 
ingful than just a tree and candy for the children. 

Such an enterprise may well increase the devotion 
of the church members. This last year I read the 
sentence: “A nominal church member in India 
doesn’t mean anything.” The clear intent was to in- 
dicate that a person who didn’t stand for anything 
had a zero influence for Christ and Christian 
causes. I have thought about that a lot. It is true 
for India and for America, too. 

There will be Santa Claus, perhaps, and toys for 
the children, Christmas trees and gifts to reflect our 
love. There will be flowers and postcards and a 
multitude of gifts. But in 1950, what a happy time 
many earnest and devoted heads of families would 
have if we set out to make Christmas mean most. 


There might be a Christmas worship at home, 
planned and carried out by all the members of the 
family. There might be whole-hearted effort to share 
in the church’s organized effort to spread the good 
news. There might be planning to help make Christ- 
mas last all the year. There would be the repudiation 
of customs that are not worthy of the great Christ- 
mas celebration. 

What a chance the Christmas season offers to 
express friendliness! A multitude of plans for 
friendly visiting may be obtained from your pastor. 

Each of us must make discoveries and find fulfill- 
ment of some sort for our lives. We can find ways, 
each in his own situation, to celebrate the birthday 
of Jesus in Christian, not pagan, ways. This can be 
a challenge to our ingenuity. 


How Avoid World War III? 


By D. F. Fleming 


Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University 


Ix a preceding article I analyzed the forces which 
have launched us into a balance-of-power arms race 
and noted that the dynamics of such a struggle have 
always hitherto led to war. This is the end of the 
cold war toward which all past experience, especial- 
ly since 1900, points. 

Notwithstanding the logic of history, I reasoned 
that a third world war cannot be allowed to happen, 
for four reasons: (a) because war has become an 
utterly uncontrollable force, one which killed a 
hundred cities in the late conflict and would un- 
questionably kill nations in the next; (b) because 
the war would surely destroy the chief bone of con- 
tention, Western Europe and its civilization, in ad- 
dition to causing other widespread destruction; (c) 
because this fatal progression does not presently 
permit either the United States or the Soviet 
Union to win a decisive victory, since they are too 
large, too far apart, and too protected by oceans and 
land space; and (d) because war is the riskiest of 
all means for destroying communism, since it creates 
the very conditions for communist expansion and 
has twice spread it widely. 

These undeniable signposts toward catastrophe 
create a new situation, in which it becomes abso- 
lutely imperative to find and use alternatives to 
another world war. In searching for these alterna- 
tives the preceding article discussed: (1) the neu- 
tralization of Germany and other states in Central 
Europe as a means of establishing a buffer zone be- 
tween the two giant powers and of assuring them 
that the great, and perhaps decisive, destructive 
power of Germany would not be directed against 
either side; and (2) the integration of Western 
Europe, either into an independent power based 
on the exploitation of Africa or with North America 
into a North Atlantic Union. In this article I wish 
to consider three additional alternatives to the war 
which either side can start but which neither could 
win. 

Just as Western Europe would like to become in- 
dependent again, if it could find a way, so would 
other nations like to avoid or escape from the em- 


brace of the giants. When Prime Minister Nehru vis- 
ited the United States last year, he repeatedly made 
it very plain that India did not expect to join either 
side and that she expected to take some things in her 
economic and social life from both sides. A similar 
attitude may be expected also from all of the other 
noncommunist states of East Asia which have es- 
caped from European imperialist rule. On May 18, 
1950, two adjoining articles in The New York Herald 
Tribune reported a spokesman of the Indonesian 
Government as saying “we refuse to accept the idea 
that we must take sides in the cold war. After 300 
years of political mastership by the West we want to 
show that we will follow the way of the East. We 
must take a third way—our own way—and we hope 
the United States will help us.” The other dispatch, 
from Hong Kong, interpreted the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between communist China and 
Denmark and Sweden as evidence of a tendency in 
the Scandinavian countries to pull away from the 
North Atlantic alliance and drift into neutrality. 
The next day a long and responsible cable from 
Germany reported that “above all, the majority of 
the German people consider that they should have no 
part in the conflict between the West and the East.” 

Nor is this very powerful tendency confined to the 
noncommunist world. Tito’s Yugoslavia has rebelled 
successfully both against Russian exploitation and 
against communist orthodoxy as decreed by Moscow. 
There cannot be any doubt, either, that many com- 
munist leaders throughout Eastern Europe would 
like to do the same thing, if they could, and any 
marked diminution of the cold war would increase 
their chances of acting more independently. The cold 
war is made to order for preserving Russia’s con- 
trol over its European satellites. While the threat of 
Germany being turned loose on them again remains, 
they must lean upon Moscow. 

China also is welded to Russia by the cold war. 
While it lasts she will be a loyal ally of the Soviet 
Union. If it wanes, nothing is more certain than that 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 23] 









































































Religious News Service 


Adult Bible Course 


Dec. 3: PAUL, THE SLAVE 
OF CHRIST 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


“Slave” in our title is the right word. In the 
older versions the word is translated “servant” 
(Romans 1:1, etc.), but the newer translation is 
more forceful as well as more correct. Paul had been 
enslaved by Christ. He had no will but the will of 
Christ. His reason for living was that Christ’s inter- 
ests might be served. He did not exist for himself, 
but only as a means through whom his Master’s 
purposes might be realized. 

This relation to Christ, which Paul so frequently 
expressed, is all the more significant when we re- 
member how independent he was otherwise. Com- 
paring himself with the apostles, the recognized 
leaders of the church, he could say, “I think that 
I am not in the least inferior to these superfine 
apostles of yours” (II Corinthians 11:5).? And with 

1 Scripture quotations in this article are from The Bible, an 


American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Good- 
speed; reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press 





similar sarcasm he wrote to the Galatia 
who were regarded as the leaders—wh 
were makes no difference to me” (G: 
He did not recognize the authority of an) 
but when Jesus entered, the proud Pa 
head as a slave in the presence of his M 

It would be a mistake to interpret thi 
or weakness; for it was just the opposit 
source of Paul’s strength and confide 
does not feel himself to be servile or w 
devotes himself to the happiness of 
Rather, it adds zest and meaning to life 
love is ennobling. And one can say quit 
that Paul fell in love with Christ. 

The same thing is true of devotion t 
while cause. Nehru, the great Indian 
that “ultimately, perhaps, the only tr 
person is to engage himself in some g 
And George Bernard Shaw used almo 
words: “This is the true joy in life, th: 
for a purpose recognized by yourself : 
one.” Jesus said that the only way to { 
to lose it, and this is probably where mo 
the way. We never learn to give our 

Paul was not primarily a theologian 
ganizer of churches. Though his work i: 
they were not primary. He was first of a 
had been completely captivated by Chri 
the meaning of Paul’s so-called conversi« 
speak of conversion today, we usually 1 
ginning of one’s religious life, or the 1 
bad person into a good person. But Pa 
converted in this sense. As we saw last 
was profoundly religious, and passiona 
to the law of God from his childhood. H 
religious than most of our “converted’ 
today. 

When Paul became a Christian, he 
foundation on which his religion was | 
center around which it was organized. 
religion had been for him a complete 
the Jewish law: now it was a complete 
Christ. It changed from loyalty to a 
became loyalty to a Person. 

It is interesting to notice how consi 
the Christian says of Christ the same 1 
Paul the Pharisee had said of the Jewi 
Pharisee he had found God revealed in 1 
Jews knew the true God because they 
which revealed him. But as a Christian 
God revealed in Christ. In him “all th 
God’s nature lives embodied” (Colossia 

As a Pharisee, Paul had thought of 
church as the body of God’s chosen px 
together by the fact that they alone ha 
God. But as a Christian he thought of t} 
the body whose members were united b 
mon loyalty to Christ, who was the head 

As a Pharisee, Paul had learned fro: 
what was right and what wrong. But as 
he was free from the demands of the 
goodness was the fruit, or result, of tl 
spirit of Christ. 
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be justified, and his hope of glory was Christ in him. 

In his utter devotion to Christ, Paul found a 
slavery which was freedom, a complete surrender 
which was power. It was not a matter of theory or 
doctrine. It was a new birth, the birth of a new 
type of man. He was a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
He was free with the liberty with which Christ had 
made him free, and he could now do all things 
through Christ who strengthened him. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 
Secretary, Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations 


This month the study of leaders in the early 
Church is concluded. Before beginning your prepa- 
ration for the next five weeks, it would be a good 
idea for you to review the material in the September, 
October, and November issues of Adult Student and 
ADULT TEACHER that are related to this study. Recall 
the salient points, important issues, and basic in- 
sights that have been discussed in each session and 
wherever possible relate these to the study that you 
will be guiding in the next five weeks. 

In preparing for the next five weeks follow the 
usual procedure. Quickly read all materials in the 
current issue of Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER 
that are related to this unit of study. See these five 
sessions as a whole. Get the feel of what it is all 
about and what it aims to do. Then carefully read 
the same material a second time, taking particular 
note of the following items: 

1. Facts, information, words, and phrases that 
you do not clearly understand and about which you 
need more information. Where will you find this in- 
formation? 

2. Questions, problems, or issues that will be 
especially interesting or challenging to the members 
of your group and will serve as a springboard to 


vital discussion. How can you use these most effec- 
tively with your group? 

3. Problems and information in these sessions 
related to problems and information in earlier sec- 
tions of this study. For example, the two sessions 
on Paul scheduled for this month are certainly re- 
lated to the one discussion held on Paul last month. 

4. Facts and information that will meet the par- 
ticular needs and interests of the individual mem- 
bers of your group as you know them. 

5. Resources, in addition to Adult Student and 
ADULT TEACHER, that you will need. Where will you 
obtain these? Additional resources may include: 
several versions of the New Testament (Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, new American Revised, King James), 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pictures, and 
maps. Remember that your pastor and his library 
are genuine resources. 

Begin this session by recalling some high points 
in last week’s discussion about Paul the Zealot. Then 
suggest to your group that we may characterize Paul 
as a “zealot” but he called himself a “slave.” Ask 
your group, What are the conditions of slavery? 
What is the condition of a slave’s mind and will and 
sense of purpose? Make a list of the answers given 
by your class. To what extent do these answers ac- 
curately describe Paul’s relationship to Jesus? What 
is the difference between the “slavery” of Paul and 
the “slavery” of the Negro in the early history of 
this country, or of certain people in Siberia today? 
Why did Paul call himself the slave of Christ? 

In what essentials was Paul the Apostle the same 
as Paul the ‘Zealot? 

Ask your group, What qualities in Paul were not 
changed by his conversion experience? List these. 
Would this also be true of any member of this group 
who might have a conversion experience? What, 
then, does a conversion experience do for a person 
who has it? Enumerate these changes and compare 
with your first list. In your own thinking, do you 
make a distinction between “conversion” and “com- 
mitment”? What is the difference between the two? 











UNIT If: PIONEERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 








Dec. 3: Paul, the 
Slave of Christ 


Dec. 10: Paul, the 


Christian 


Dec. 17: Timothy, 
First Assistant to Paul 


Dec. 24: Mary the 
Mother of Jesus 


Dec. 31: The Purpose 


of the New Testament 





Why did Paul call 
himself a_ slave of 
Christ? 

In what essentials 


was Paul the Apostle 
the same as Paul the 
Zealot? 


In what essentials 
was Paul, the Chris- 
tian, a transformed 
person? 





What great convic- 
tion gripped Paul, the 
Christian? 


What four aspects in 
Jesus did Paul em- 
phasize? 


What was the climax 
in Paul’s idea of God? 


What is the central 
miracle of Christian- 
ity? 

What did Paul mean 
by “faith’’? 


What did Paul mean 
by the “Church’’? 





Why did Paul never 
travel alone? 


What facts about 
Timothy do we learn 
from Acts? 


What facts about 
Timothy do we learn 
from Paul’s letters? 


What can we conclude 
from the letters to 
Timothy? 


Of what significance 
was Timothy in the 
Christian movement? 





What do the Nativity 
stories tell us of 
Mary? 


What further do we 
learn of Mary from 
the boyhood of Jesus? 


What further 
glimpses of her do the 
Gospels give us? 


Beyond the Gospels, 
what more do we 
know? 


What was her char- 
acter? 





What do we mean by 
“the Gospel’? 


Why do we need the 
Gospel of the Cove- 
nant? 


What is Jesus’ rela- 
tion to the Covenant? 


What is the effect of 
the Gospel upon be- 
lievers? 











‘To what extent do people today, in your community, 
have the type of experience that Paul had on the 
Damascus road? Why or why not? 

Use a map and relate some of Paul’s experiences 
and locate them in the Book of Acts. Compare with 
Quimby’s list. 

In what ways did Paul keep himself “unspotted 
from the world” as a Pharisee? How did he continue 
this principle in practice after he became a Chris- 
tian? In what way does this help us at the point of 
how to conduct ourselves among those people whose 
standards of behavior are different from ours? 

In what essentials was Paul, the Christian, a 
transformed person? 

Ask your group, In what ways did Paul’s con- 
version change him? List their answers on a black- 
board. Which of these do you consider to be most 
important? Why? Does joining the Church effect 
any similar changes on people of your acquaintance? 
Why or why not? How has joining the Church 
changed you? In what ways has participation in the 
Christian fellowship modified or changed the course 


Dec. 10: PAUL, THE CHRISTIAN 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Last week we emphasized Paul’s joyous enslave- 
ment to Christ as the essence of his Christianity. To- 
day we develop that idea somewhat further. Christ 
was for Paul a present experience. He was not mere- 
ly a character in past history, but a fact, a power 
in daily living. Paul says little about the career of 
the historical Jesus, though he was probably famil- 
iar with it. There is no mention of a miracle that 
he worked, a parable that he spoke, and almost no 
reference to any of his teachings, in Paul’s epistles. 
These things were not the center of his interest. 

Paul found Christ not so much in the past as in 
his own heart. His Christianity consisted not merely 
in being influenced by Christ as an example to be 
followed nor in obeying him as a new lawgiver. It 
was rather yielding himself to Christ as a power 
from God, and being made into a new kind of person 
by that power. The old Paul was now dead, and 
a new man lived in his place. He had been buried 
with Christ in his baptism, and raised in newness 
of life. Henceforth there lived not Paul, but Christ 
in Paul. 

The most characteristic phrase in Paul’s writings 
is not “justification by faith.” That is a great Paul- 
ine doctrine, and has exerted great influence in the 
church. But Paul was not primarily a formulator of 
doctrines but a lover of Christ, and the most char- 
acteristic expression, found on almost every page of 
his writings, is “in Christ,” or “Christ in me” which 
means the same thing. Being “in Christ,” he now 
occupies a new status, and everything must be in- 
terpreted in the light of this new fact. 

His relation to God was now determined by Jesus’ 
relation to God. As Jesus called God “Father,” Paul 
had now received the spirit of adoption whereby he, 
too, could say “Abba” (Father). He was a joint heir 
with Christ because he was now in Christ. 


of your life? Why has this change c 
your life? 

Paul said a lot about freedom. As! 
what Paul meant by freedom? Freedor 
Freedom for what? How does the C] 
free us today? From what? For what 

Ask your group, When Paul becam: 
what was the new motive that impel! 
all he did? What motives impel, or 
modern Christians to do good works? 
the positive and negative sides of ¢ 
List and compare Christian and unchri 
that are apparent behind church attend 
office in the Woman’s Society of Chri 
participating in community welfare pr: 
ing for or against F.E.P.C. and civi 
your group to evaluate their own moti" 
they measure up to Paul’s. 

Use the three question in the first « 
accompanying outline chart to sun 
discussion. Read a few appropriate ve! 
fifth chapter of Galatians. Close with 


Jesus had come into this world wher: 
sin and death abounded, and he had co) 
by keeping the law, committing no si 
from the dead. And just as Adam’s s 
Paul a sinner, so Christ’s victory max 
rious. He had died with Christ and bee 
him, and now the law of the spirit of 
Jesus made him free from the law of 

Similarly the Jewish law was nov 
not in terms of what it was original! 
accomplish, but in terms of its relatio1 
life in Christ. What did the law hay 
Paul’s being “in Christ’? It had m: 
scious of his sins and driven him to Chi 
Paul’s thought the whole purpose of 
simply to turn men to Christ. 

Justification, or acquittal by God, 
cause Paul was good enough to dese! 
but because of the faith which enab\ 
“in Christ.” It was not the old Paul v 
proved, but the new. 

Paul insisted on love as the prima 
Christians (I Corinthians 13; compar 
because love was the primary chai 
Jesus. If it is no longer Paul that liv 
living in him, then he must do the 
pertain to Christ, and live the life of | 
had done. 

When Paul thought of the Church, 
this same viewpoint of the new life i: 
church was not an organization of mer 
of which one became a member mere! 
It was the fellowship of those who ws 
gether the new life in Christ. 

In an interesting, even a startlin 
identifies even his sufferings with the 
Christ. He refers to his scars as the } 
Lord (Galatian 6:17). He suffers for 
making up in his own person what w 
the sufferings of Christ (Colossians 1 :2 
for himself, as a privilege which he c: 
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might share in the sufferings and death of Christ 
(Philippians 3:10). As his Master had suffered for 
the benefit of his followers, it seemed perfectly 
proper that Paul, who was now “in Christ,” should 
suffer for them, too. 

Finally, Paul based his hopes for the future life 
on his new state in Christ. He never argued for the 
immortality of the soul in general, but only for the 
resurrection of Christians because they will share 
Christ’s resurrection. “Christ first, and then at 
Christ’s coming those who belong to him” (I Corin- 
thians 15:237*). Paul did not bother about the ulti- 
mate fate of the wicked except to say that they die, 
but the Christians, as they had shared the life of 
Christ, would also share his resurrection and his 
future glory. “He will make our poor bodies over to 
resemble his glorious body” (Philippians 3:21”). 
Paul’s life as a Christian cannot be better summa- 
rized than in his own words, “For me to live is 
Christ.” 


“1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


2 Op. cit. 





AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Richard G. Belcher 


In this session Quimby uses a good many theologi- 
cal phrases and terms that have become a part of 
the religious vernacular and are frequently used by 
religious people in a platitudinous way. The unfor- 
tunate thing is that many of these phrases are with- 
out meaning to the average churchgoing Christian. 
Perhaps in this session you can help the members 
of this group to put some meaning into these time- 
worn phrases. Watch for opportunities to be spe- 
cific. Try to illustrate every generality! 

What great conviction gripped Paul, the Chris- 
tian? 

In this section, Quimby answers the above ques- 
tion with one word—‘Christ!” He then goes on 
to describe how this one great devotion influenced 
Paul’s life. Ask your group, Is such devotion pos- 
sible for a man with a family, who must also be 
devoted to his family? Who runs a business and 
must realize a profit from that business? Who works 
for the government or lives under a government, 
and must be devoted to that government? What 
do you think? Why? 

What four aspects in Jesus did Paul emphasize? 

Ask your group to list the four aspects of Jesus’ 
life that Paul emphasized, as given by Quimby in 
Adult Student. Then divide your group into seven 
equal parts and give each part one of the suggested 
daily Bible readings for this lesson. Ask each of 
these little committees to read together the pas- 
sage assigned and discover which of these four as- 
pects of Jesus is emphasized and how it is done. 
Give the groups ten to fifteen minutes to do this. 
Then call your entire group together and ask each 
of the smaller groups to report what they found. 
After all seven have reported, ask the group, Which 
of the four did Paul emphasize most? Why do you 
think he emphasized that one more than the other 
three? Which of these four emphases is most helpful 
to us today? Why? 


Apparently Paul made a mistake about the second 
coming of Jesus. Ask your group, What is there in 
both Jesus and Paul that makes it possible for us 
to believe in them even though they were mistaken 
about some things? 

What was the climax in Paul’s idea of God? 

Quimby makes it clear that the fatherhood of 
God was the climax of Paul’s idea of God. He then 
points out that it is “one thing to say that God is 
Father, it is another thing to realize it.” Point out 
to your group that all our lives we have been say- 
ing “Our Father.” Then ask your group, What is 
the difference between saying the words and realiz- 
ing the fact? In realizing the fatherhood of God 
what part does “thinking” have? What part does 
“feeling” or “emotion” have? 

What is the central miracle of Christianity? 

Ask your group, What is the central miracle of 
Christianity? Evaluate Quimby’s phrases. When 
does a man “really see Jesus”? When is a man “filled 
with the Spirit”? How does a man “experience God 
as Father”? In his discussion do you think that 
Quimby limits the transformation to something that 
happens quickly, like the traditional conversion ex- 
perience? Or could the thing he describes be 
achieved over a long period of time? To what 
extent is your church successful in changing the 
lives of people? Do not confuse this with getting 
members! What can your church do to increase its 
effectiveness in winning persons to Christ and in 
helping them to change? 

What did Paul mean by “faith” ? 

As a Pharisee, how did Paul expect salvation to 
come? As a Christian, how did salvation come? Ask 
your group, Is this the only way it comes? Did Jesus 
have any experience comparable to Paul’s Damascus 
Road experience? How did Jesus’ religious growth 
and life differ from Paul’s? How many different 
ways can you think of and describe by which a per- 
son has found and received “the goodness of God 
and the inner power to walk thereby’? 

What did Paul mean by the “Church” ? 

Ask your group, What did Paul mean by the 
“church”? What did he mean by a “saint”? How 
does Paul’s concept of the Church differ from the 
ideas commonly held by people today? What test 
does Paul apply to the transformed life? 

Use the questions in column two of the accom- 
panying outline chart to summarize your discussion. 
Urge your students to continue their reading and 
study. Close with a brief prayer. 





Christmas Feast 
By M. M. Dillistin 


For food and homes and life intact 
Our forefathers voiced gratefulness. 

Yearly we flock to keep their pact 
With supersatiatefulness. 
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Dec. 17: TIMOTHY, FIRST ASSISTANT TO PAUL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Just because we would so gladly know all about 
the original founders of the Christian movement, 
we are likely to let ourselves imagine that we know 
more than we really do. Tradition has tried to re- 
construct the characters, and even the careers, of 
New Testament persons about whom we can really 
know little more than the names. 

Timothy flits in and out of the New Testament, 
in Acts, in Paul’s epistles, in Hebrews, and in the 
two letters which bear his name. His importance 
to the early Church was probably greater than the 
details which have come down to us; for the New 
Testament writers were not interested in him, and 
mentioned him only incidentally. Aside from the 
two epistles to Timothy, every reference to him is 
part of the story of Paul except the statement in 
Hebrews, long after Paul’s death, that Timothy had 
been released from prison (Hebrews 13:23). 

Paul nearly always carried companions with him 
when he traveled. Barnabas, Mark, Timothy, Silas, 
Luke, and many others are mentioned. There were 
probably several reasons for this. It was customary 
for travelers to go in groups, partly for the sake 
of company and partly for the sake of safety; for 
the roads were infested, sometimes with wild beasts 
and sometimes with robbers. 

But these friends of Paul’s were more than 
traveling companions. They were fellow mission- 
aries: ‘fellow laborers” and “servants of Christ” 
Paul called them. They helped him in his work. 
Paul says that Timothy preached in Thessalonica 
during his absence. They served as messengers to 
carry Paul’s many letters, though they were scarce- 
ly enlisted for that purpose, since Paul’s letters were 
not planned in advance. 

Timothy seems to have been one of the most 
important of these companions and assistants of 
Paul, but to say that is to acknowledge that he was 
interesting to the New Testament authors not for 
himself, but for his relation to Paul. 

What are the facts about Timothy as we know 
them? A resident of Lystra, where Paul had planted 
a church on his first missionary journey, he was 
the son of a Greek father and a Jewish mother. 
The mother had been converted to Christianity, 
possibly one of Paul’s converts on his first journey, 
and it is possible that the father was a Christian 
also (Acts 16:1-3). Paul had Timothy circumcised, 
though he did not think circumcision of any im- 
portance, probably because it would give him a bet- 
ter approach to other Jews (compare a very differ- 
ent attitude in Galatians 2:3-5). 

Passing through Lystra at the beginning of the 
second journey, Paul induced Timothy to become a 
member of his party. Soon they passed over into 
Macedonia, and we read that Paul and Silas met 
severe opposition in Philippi and in Thessalonica, 
but interestingly enough, Timothy is not mentioned 
(Acts 16 and 17). However, he must have been in 
the party; for when Paul left Macedonia for Athens, 
“Silas and Timothy remained there” (Acts 17:14). 


These two came to Paul in Corint 
first verse of each of the letters to 
nians, written in Corinth, Paul sends 
Timothy back to Thessalonica. While st 
Paul sent his brother Timothy to Th: 
preacher (I Thessalonians 3:1-3). 7 
have been rather a familiar figure up 
donian churches. On Paul’s third jou 
was again with him; for Paul sent hin 
ahead of him into Macedonia (Acts 1! 
final trip to Jerusalem Timothy was on: 
accompanied him. 

So much for Acts. From Paul’s lett 
that when he was in Ephesus trou! 
between him and the church in Corin 
sent Timothy to Corinth to attempt a s 

The New Testament contains two 
appear as having been written by Paul 
Practically all scholars agree that at 
form in which we find them in the N:« 
they were composed some years after 
Some scholars believe they include po 
ters Paul himself wrote to his young as 
add relatively little to our knowledge 

There is not much moralizing whic 
mately be done on the basis of what 
the character of Timothy. But of o: 
are reminded by him and by many « 
we meet in the New Testament, and 
importance of those who cannot bs 
naturally think of great movements 
great leaders: Paul, Wesley, Washin 
hower. But they were not the moveme! 
their very important leaders. It took a 
others to make the movements succ 
Jesus himself could never have est: 
Christian church without Peter and Jol 
other lesser souls. Washington did 
independence of this country, nor d 
and Eisenhower defend it. They wer 
most important among millions who : 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Why did Paul never travel alone? 

Begin this session by reminding y: 
some of your earlier discussions of 
played an important part in the life « 
Church but are known to us only beca 
relationship to Paul or some other of 1 
leaders. Barnabas was such a one, and 17 
another. We discover him in the New 
only as his life touches the life of Pa 
Paul’s fellow travelers and helpers. 

Ask your group, Why did Paul never ¢ 
Quimby, in Adult Student, enumerate 
reasons why Paul would take someon: 
Be sure that members of your group dis 
these. The last two reasons indicated 
are especially valuable for us to thin 
terms of the Church’s program today. 1 
travelers were potential leaders and w! 
Paul he was training them for leadersh 
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was gone. Many times in the life of the church 
we are content for one person to assume a respon- 
sibility indefinitely with no foresight about who is 
to take his place when he resigns or retires, or is 
incapacitated. 

Ask your group, How do we plan for new leader- 
ship in this church? Does each responsible person 
have a “fellow traveler” or “co-worker” as Paul did? 
What can we do to build a reservoir of leadership 
in our church? 

The last reason mentioned is that of the value 
of two people attempting a job as over against just 
one. In church visitation, as well as in other phases 
of the program, the two-by-two principle is a good 
one to follow. Ask your group, Does our church ob- 
serve this principle throughout its program? What 
can we do about it? 

What facts about Timothy do we learn from Acts? 

Ask your group, From what point did Paul start 
his second missionary journey? Locate on your map 
the towns of Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium. In which 
of these did Paul find Timothy? What do we know 
about Timothy’s mother and father? 

Locate on a map the city of Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica. What happened to Paul and his companions 
at these two places? Locate Beroea, Athens, and 
Corinth on the map. How long did Paul stay in 
Corinth? What letters did Paul write while he was 
there and why did he write them? Locate Ephesus 
on the map. How long did Paul and Timothy work 


there? Locate Macedonia on the map. Why did 
Timothy and Paul go home through Macedonia? 

What facts about Timothy do we learn from 
Paul’s letters? 

Ask some member of your group to read I Corin- 
thians 4:14-21. Then ask your group, What was the 
situation, involving Timothy, that brought about 
Paul’s stern rebuke of the Corinthian Church? 

What does the Book of Hebrews tell us about 
Timothy? 

a can we conclude from the letters to Timo- 
thy: 

Ask your group, Did Paul write the letters that 
in our New Testament are addressed to Timothy? 
What is the evidence for and against Paul’s author- 
ship of these letters? What information do these 
letters carry about Timothy that we do not already 
have? If these letters were not addressed to Timo- 
thy from Paul, then how did they come to be written 
and why were they included in the New Testament? 

Of what significance was Timothy in the Chris- 
tian movement? 

Ask your group, How would you describe Timo- 
thy to a young person, perhaps your son, who had 
inquired about him? What was his contribution 
to the early Church? What qualities in his life 
can we admire and strive to exemplify in ours? 

Use the questions in the third column of the 
outline chart to summarize your discussion. A class 
secretary may do this for you. 


Dec. 24: MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We have commented in an earlier lesson on the 
love of the early Church for creating a biography 
for almost every character mentioned in the Bible. 
Tradition soon knew to which country each of the 
apostles went as a missionary after Pentecost, the 
names and the crimes of each of the thieves crucified 
with Jesus, and the answer to almost any question 
which could be asked. Tradition abhors a vacuum. 

But in the case of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
whom we study today, a fate almost the opposite 
has befallen. The Church has so persistently em- 
phasized her supernatural nature that it has largely 
ignored what few historical facts we do know about 
her, and her actual character can scarcely be de- 
tected behind the myths. 

The first references to Mary are, of course, in 
connection with the birth of Jesus. This is not the 
place to discuss his miraculous birth, but from the 
viewpoint of the study of Mary, at least two things 
might be said. One is that the records as we have 
them were written about three quarters of a century 
after the event, and too much reliance should not be 
put on the details as they are given to us. Mary’s 
“Magnificat” is one of the priceless hymns of the 
church, and will last as long as Christianity lasts. 
All of the lovely hymns in Luke 1 and 2 were really 
hymns of the early Church. 

A second thing to notice is that in later years 
Mary seems not to have remembered, or realized, 


the significance of his miraculous birth. Never 
once before the death of Jesus was she or any of her 
children mentioned as having any connection with 
his ministry, and there are bits of evidence that 
they did not believe in him, which indeed is passing 
strange. Luke says that Mary “kept all these things, 
pondering them in her heart” (Luke 2:19), but 
there is no evidence that she understood them or 
remembered them. 

The next incident (Luke 2:41-51) is equally 
colorless so far as understanding the character of 
Mary is concerned. Returning from the feast in 
Jerusalem, each parent probably thought that the 
boy Jesus was with the other, and they did not miss 
him until night came. The second day they retraced 
their steps to Jerusalem, and on the third day they 
found him in the Temple. Already it was obvious 
that this child was a religious genius, and his par- 
ents “did not understand” him (vs. 50). But “his 
mother kept all these things in her heart” (vs. 51), 
probably mystified by them. 

From the day Jesus began his public ministry 
until his death, we have only a reference or two 
to his family, and they tell us nothing at all about 
the character of his mother. 

From Matthew 13:55-56 we learn (1) that the 
neighbors who had lived beside them in Nazareth 
all these years considered them an average family, 
and expected nothing unusual from them; (2) that 
Joseph was probably dead, since he is not mentioned 
along with the others; and (3) that Jesus had four 
brothers and at least two sisters, since the word is 
plural. The Roman Catholic Church, which insists on 
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Madonna and Child With Adoring Figure,” by G. R. 
Tiepolo. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


the “perpetual virginity” of Mary, claims that these 
six or more, called brothers and sisters of Jesus, 
were either half brothers and sisters or cousins, 
but this is based on church doctrine and not upon 
any evidence. All this tells us nothing specific about 
Mary, but it starts our imaginations to working. 
For some thirty years Mary made the kind of home 
in which Jesus could grow to be the man he was. 
With our present-day understanding of the im- 
portance of home life and environment on babies 
and growing children, those silent years become 
most eloquent. 

In Mark 3:21 we read that when his work be- 
came sensational, “his relatives heard of it and 
came over to stop him, for they said that he was 
out of his mind.” * Mary is not mentioned, but in 
verse 31 we are told that “his mother and his 
brothers” went over to Capernaum and tried to call 
him out of the house where he was preaching. Many 
people thought that the young man was beside him- 
self. With these verses from Mark we may compare 
John 7:5, which again does not mention Mary, 
but says that his brothers did not believe on him. 
We may imagine that the family loved this oldest 
brother very much, and hated to see him go off 
into what must have seemed to them fanaticism. 

Two other scenes. At the Cross, according to John 
(19:25-27), Mary was standing with some other 
women, and the dying Jesus entrusted her to the 


1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 


idgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of University of Chi- 
cago Press. 








































care of his beloved disciple. And on the 
ascension Mary was with the rest of hi 
in the upper room. She had thus becon 
with his followers, but we never hear « 
which she took in the organization or 1 
the Church. From that time tradition 
and Mary became in Roman Catholic t 
Ever-Virgin Mother of God, the object « 
and the worker of miracles down throug 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Merry Christmas! The Christmas spi 
in the air and everybody’s mind will be fu 
that must be done in preparation for 
Day. Your group may have some special! « 
planned that will interfere with the 
usually scheduled. In so far as possibl 
make this observance an integral part of 
of leaders in the early Church. 

Quimby mentions the book by Sholen 
titled The Mother. Perhaps a membe) 
group has read this and could give a bi 
or read one or two brief significant passa 

Another possibility would be to say a 
about the difference between the traditic 
estant and Catholic points of view and th: 
What do we really know about Mary, the 
Jesus? 

What do the Nativity stories tell us of 

Ask your group to locate in their N 
ments the seven incidents where Mary, t 
of Jesus is mentioned. List these on a | 
or otherwise make note of them. 

What was Mary’s approximate age w 
was born? Would you describe her react 
Angel Gabriel’s announcement as “norm 
or why not? Ask some member of your 
read the Magnificat from Luke’s Gospel. 
one else to locate it in The Methodist Hy 

What further do we learn of Mary fro? 
hood of Jesus? 

Describe Jesus’ visit to the Temple as a 
part does his mother play in this incid: 
would you describe her reaction to the 
What was Jesus’ reaction to his mother 
tion at the wedding in Cana of Galilee? \ 
unique comment in Mary’s attitude tow 
on this occasion? 

What further glimpses of her do the G 
us? 

Ask your group, How large was Jesus’ 
the time Jesus spoke in the Nazareth s) 
What is the explanation given by the C: 
Church for this large family? Why do ¢ 
such great lengths to make this explana 
what grounds do we assume that Joseph di 
after the boyhood journey of Jesus to J¢ 

Ask your group to read the passage fr 
which describes Mary in Capernaum se¢ 
son. What insight does this give us int 
and character? Also note the reference 
that Mary was at the Cross at the time 
crucifixion. Which of the “seven last w« 
their source in this fact? 
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Ask someone from the group to read the ref- 
erence from Acts that includes Mary with the group 
in the Upper Room. In summary, what was Mary’s 
character? 

Considering the Christmas season, it might be 
well, if you have a good storyteller in your group, 


to ask that person to tell the story of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. This could be woven into the 
total Christmas observance. Quimby’s material, 
Smart’s material, The Abingdon Bible Commentary, 
and numerous biographies of Jesus’ life would pro- 
vide source material. 


Dec. 31: THE PURPOSE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We must be careful in using the phrase which 
is our title: The Purpose of the New Testament; 
for it may have more than one meaning. It may 
refer to the purposes for which the different books 
of the New Testament were written. The purpose 
for which Paul wrote Romans and the purpose for 
which one of the early Johns wrote Revelation 
were entirely different. An adequate answer to our 
question in that sense would involve a detailed 
study of each of the twenty-seven books, and 
might find a different purpose for each. 

But the phrase may also have a different meaning. 
Out of a larger list, the Church chose these twenty- 
seven books, and it preserves and reveres them to 
this day. Why? What purpose does the Church 
have in thus honoring the New Testament? What 
is the purpose of the New Testament today? 

Many inadequate answers have been given. We 
have emphasized the place of our Scriptures in 
Western civilization. The music and painting of 
the Western world, as well as its literature, have 
been so largely inspired by the New Testament 
books that one cannot be at home in any area of 


culture without some knowledge of them. A Jewish ° 


rabbi, putting his son in a Methodist college, re- 
quested that all his Bible courses be in the New 
Testament, and explained that he did not think a 
man could be considered educated or cultured who 
did not know the Christian Scriptures. But the 
New Testament was not written in the first place, 
and has not been preserved since, for the purpose of 
inspiring great music, painting, or literature. 

The same is true of the New Testament as history. 
It is a shame for an intelligent person not to be 
familiar with its historic characters such as Jesus 
and Paul and Peter, and with their influence on 
history, but the purpose of the New Testament is 
not merely to inform people about what happened 
nineteen centuries ago. 

The best approach to our theme is through the 
fine old word “gospel.”” We use the word “gospel” 
now to designate the first four books of the New 
Testament, but originally it meant not books but 
a message. Gospel meant good news. And in that 
phrase we usually emphasize the adjective “good,” 
but the noun is important. It was “news.” Some- 
thing new had happened, something which was 
more important news than a military victory. People 
must be told about it; for it would make a big 
difference. It is a sad commentary on the loss of 
sparkle and thrill in our religion that this word 
“gospel,” and its Greek equivalent “evangelization,” 
have lost their original element of excitement. 


New Testament study is now emphasizing more 
and more this interpretation of our Christian 
Scriptures as the spread of a gospel. The four so- 
called Gospels are now seen to be something other 
than literary and historical writings. They reflect 
the preaching of the early Church about Christ 
almost as much as they record the facts of his 
life. Jesus was for those writers not only a historical 
character who had lived some forty or fifty years 
before they wrote, though he was that, but he was 
also good news. 

Similarly the epistles of Paul were not written 
as literature. If they had been, some of them would 
certainly have been written very differently. These 
letters were interested in the experiences and the 
problems of those who had received this gospel 
message. Even the Book of Acts was more interested 
in the spread of this good news than it was in the 
history of the early Church. And Revelation looked 
forward to the final triumph of the gospel. 

What was that good news? Primarily, that God 
himself had acted. In Christ, God had done some- 
thing for men. Christ had lived the good life, but 
he was not merely a good example to be followed 
though of course he was that in part. He was pri- 
marily the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
God’s power was now here; it was available for 
men. He was concerned to do for us things which 
we cannot do for ourselves. 

This released power, now available to men, meant 
that a new start in life was possible. No man need 
longer be the slave of his past sins and failures. 
God’s power was here, the power of God unto sal- 
vation, to enable each man to make a brand new 
start as a child of God. This meant victory. 

Since God had acted in Christ, men could now 
become sons of God, joint heirs with Jesus Christ. 
Old things had passed away, and all things had 
become new. And as they looked forward from this 
life to the next, nothing awaited them but to be at 
home with God. If people took it seriously, it was 
the greatest news scoop that ever broke. God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. It 
was this amazing good news which was, and is, 
the purpose of the New Testament. 


7s Ft vy 


Christmas Worship in the Home 


A new worship service for use in the family on 
Christmas Day has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of The Christian Family, General Board of 
Education. 

This service may be ordered from the Service 
Department, Board of Education, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville, Tenn.: price $2.00 per hundred, 30 cents 
per dozen. Please send cash with order. Allow ten 
days for delivery. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


The purpose of this last session is to review what 
has gone before and to see behind the lives we have 
studied the propulsive power of the Gospel. In Adult 
Student Quimby again uses some time-honored 
phrases that have little meaning for the average 
Christian today. If the content of this session is 
not clear to you, talk with your pastor and consult 
your Abingdon Bible Commentary as a part of your 
preparation. Try to clarify your own thinking be- 
fore you attempt to lead the thinking of others. 

In some situations it may be just as well to read 
the material planned for this session, paragraph by 
paragraph, and simply ask your group, What does 
this mean to you? Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

What do we mean by “the Gospel’? 

Ask your group, What does the word “gospel” 
mean? What is the good news of the gospel? 
Quimby indicates that the “covenant” or “contract” 
relationship between man and God goes back to 
early Hebrew history and is unique in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. Ask your group, What is the 
unique quality in the character of God as under- 
stood in the Hebrew-Christian tradition? How do 
we know God is searching for man? What would 
be your answer to a person who said, ‘God has 
been with us a long time, and we still seem to be 
doomed to moral ruin.” 


Why do we need the gospel of the Cov 
Ask your group, Do you agree wil 
that “man in his moral helplessness is 
end.”” Why or why not? Do you agree « 
that there is nothing man can do to ext) 
self? Do you agree that the next mov: 
only from God? Why or why not? W) 
reaction to Quimby’s description of how 
to man through the life and teachings o 
What is Jesus’ relation to the Covenai 
Ask your group, In what way is Jesu 
stration of the Covenant? What evidence i 
that Jesus was a demonstration of wh: 
Quimby suggests two reasons for this 
you agree with them? Is not this sufficier 
of Jesus’ divinity? 
What is the effect of the gospel upon b 
Ask your group to look around them : 
the above question. Then compare thei 
with Quimby’s. Is there a divergence of 
Recall some of the high spots in this en 
Ask your group which discussions have 
helpful and why they have been helpf 
group isn’t large ask each member to tell 
the one fact or impression that stands ou 
others in these discussions. Close the s¢ 
a brief prayer of thanksgiving for ¢ 
leaders of the Church and the heritage 
given us, and sing “The Church’s One F\ 
hymn 3881 in The Methodist Hymnal. 


The Church Councils Merge 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3] 


The delicate and sometimes difficult negotations 
which have led from the initiation of the idea to the 
present have been carried on by a Planning Commit- 
tee made up of representatives of these councils. 
Luther A. Weigle, for many years Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School, has been chairman of the Planning 
Committee from the beginning, and has been ably 
assisted by the general secretaries of the merging 
councils. 

Before one of the merging councils could vote its 
approval of the merger, it had to submit the proposal 
to each of its constituent agencies for its approval. 
This meant that each denominational board or 
agency related to a council has voted on the merger. 
To obtain the approval of like bodies in twenty de- 
nominations reveals the wide approval as well as the 
significance of what is taking place. 

This is not a merger of denominations. It is a 
merger of interdenominational agencies. It provides 
for cooperation, not organic union of denominations. 

Provision is made in the constitution of the new 
council for divisions and departments which will 
continue the functions of all the merging councils. 
The divisions will have large freedom in developing 
and administering their own work while at the same 
time they will be integral units in the National 
Council. 

The significance of this merger is not that “United 
Protestantism may find expression in one voice on a 


national level.” It will find such expressio 
is important, but a greater value is hoped 
spirit of unity which may be developed : 
free, evangelical churches in the United 
they seek to achieve their mission in 

While the denominations involved posses 
resources in church buildings, universiti 
leges, hospitals, orphanages and homes, 

into hundreds of millions of dollars and re« 
their constituency annual offerings of m« 
half billion dollars, the dominant purpo 
new cooperative venture is not financial 

ual. The challenging goals of this council \ 
mend the enthusiasm of America’s great: 
tant churchmen are to strengthen the 

spiritual foundations of our American lif 
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Wars and Prosperity 


CONTRARY to the prevalent opinion, t! 
of prosperity and comparative poverty a1 
important causes of wars and revolutior 
the majority of wars and revolutions, as 
strikes, tend to occur when the respectiv: 
are moving in the direction of greater | 
not during periods of depression.—F ron 
construction of Humanity, by Pitirim A 
page 30; The Beacon Press; 1948. 
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“Saint Paul,” by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. (Keystone.) 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Growing in 
Christian Living 


By Ralph W. Mohney 


Minister, Manker Memorial Methodist Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The pupils’ material for these lessons is given in 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 


Dec. 3: How Can I Make My Life 


Count for Christian Living? 


SCRIPTURE: ROMANS 12:1-8; II CORINTHIANS 8: 
1-9; PHILIPPIANS 2:19-30. 


The United States government has just completed 
the counting of its population. When the earliest 
reports were released stating the population for 
various cities and counties, many communities 
insisted that some of their inhabitants had not 
been counted and they wished to be listed. Supple- 
mentary listings were necessary. 

If the census takers had asked the question, ‘Does 
your life count for Christ in Christian living?” I 
wonder how many would have answered, “Yes.” 
Certainly before one could answer such a question 





he would have to know how his life was counting. 

This is the all-important question which you will 
want to bring to the attention of your class. To do 
an effective job you will want to formulate your 
purpose. What is the main objective and what are 
the secondary objectives which you will keep upper- 
most in your mind while preparing and teaching 
your lesson? Perhaps these thoughts will be in- 
cluded: (1) establish the knowledge and conviction 
that each person’s life can count for Christian living, 
(2) discuss specific areas of living so that members 
may arrive at the answer to the important question, 
“How?” (3) challenge the members with such a 
message that they will be motivated to bring their 
actions into accord with their beliefs and convic- 
tions. 

Suggested outlines and discussion plans are given 
separately for use with Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. It will be beneficial to read both lesson 
plans and then construct your own outline for the 
text you use. 


For Use with Adult Student 


I. What does life mean to me? 

A. What do I want my life to mean? 
B. Does it make any difference what I do? 
C. What must I do to realize my ideal? 

II. What gives meaning to life? 
A. A great cause 
B. A dedicated life 
C. Unceasing service 

III. How will this make my life count for God? 
A. In the home 
B. In the church 
C. In society 


Class members may be brought into the discussion 
by asking that they list the adjectives which de- 
scribe life in the present-day world. These may be 
listed on a blackboard. Are such words listed as: 
insecure, uncertain, precarious, ominous, and alarm- 
ing? In reference to personal living do these words 
appear: trivial, commonplace, monotonous, tedious? 
If so, a good question to ask might be, “Do you 
believe that God intended for life to be like this?” 

A great cause placed at the center of one’s life 
could easily change the descriptive adjectives used 
above to their antonyms. Illustrations of how great 
causes give meaning to life will be found in “The 
Lesson for Us” by Cox. What are some of the great 
causes to which we may give our lives? Are any 
causes truly great which do not embody the Chris- 
tian ideal of life and service for our fellow men? 

The discussion of the place of dedication in a 
life that counts for Christ in Christian living will 
give you opportunity to consider the Scripture 
lesson for today. The appeal of Paul to the Romans 
that they present their bodies as a living sacrifice 
is of such great importance, in any form of dedica- 
tion, that you may wish to enlarge upon it. Explain 
the importance of the word “therefore” as suggested 
by Colliver. Familiarity with the preceding chapters 
of Romans will help establish the reasonableness 
of Paul’s call for such complete dedication. Can one 
live a dedicated life without presenting his body to 
God? Can dedicated bodies be used for sinful pleas- 
ures and continue as “living sacrifices” to God? 
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Does not this form of dedication include talents, 
time, and possessions? 

A great cause is worthless unless it elicits a real 
dedication on the part of its supporters. Dedication 
is evidenced by one’s unceasing service. Recall how 
Jesus taught, “For whoever would save his life will 
lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s will save it.” Service is the outward 
evidence that we have lost our life in his cause. 
Is this not one of the important reasons why so 
many have never found life’s greatest meaning in 
their living? Can your life ever count for God until 
you lose it in such unceasing service? What is the 
greatest obstacle which must be overcome in order 
to lose our lives for his sake and how can we over- 
come it? 

It is suggested that you read the outline prepared 
for the Wesley Quarterly as you consider concrete 
examples of ways in which one may make his life 
count for Christ. 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


I. What gives life its most meaning? 
A. A sense of partnership with God 
B. How can this partnership be achieved? 
1. Prayer 
2. Corporate worship experiences 
3. Serving others 
4. Sharing one’s possessions 
II. Living a church life that counts 
A. In evangelism 
B. In tithing 
C. In helping find, meet, win, assimilate new 
members 
III. Living a vocational life that counts 
A. Is it Christian? 
B. Am I giving my best to it? 
C. Am I seeking to make it a means of serving 
others? 
IV. Living a civic life that counts 
A. Do I feel my Christian civic responsibility? 
B. What is the Christian attitude toward: 
voting, obeying the laws, serving in public 
office ? 
C. Do I fulfill these responsibilities? 


The class members may phrase their reply to 
the first question of the outline differently than that 
given by Slutz who says, “We must have a real, day- 
by-day sense of partnership with God.” Any answer 
that is at all adequate must of necessity point to 
God and emphasize relationship with him. 

This is a good place to stress again the importance 
of the worship services of the Church. Adult church- 
school classes were never intended to be miniature 
church services or substitutes for the morning 
church service. Teachers who do not themselves 
attend, and who do not insist that their members 
attend the regular worship experiences, are hinder- 
ing the work of the Kingdom. 

A well-known commentator recently applauded 
the laity of the Church for their increasing par- 
ticipation in lay visitation evangelism. He pointed 
out that never before had so many men and women 
been so united in the cause of evangelism. Such 
augurs well the deepening of the spiritual life of 
the Church. A layman who has given one night each 
week for fifteen years to visitation evangelism told 


a city pastor’s meeting that this servic 
him grow spiritually more than any ot 
he had ever rendered. Can all Christians 
lives count in this way? Are the layn 
church interested in such opportunitic 
personally participate? 

Last year the gambling interests of 
received more than fifteen billion doll: 
public’s money. Some even estimate the 
have been as high as twenty-five bil! 
Compare this to the less than one and a 
dollars contributed to all charitable an 
causes. Can we say that our money goes 
interest is? Figure your own giving fo! 
and charity causes during the past yea 
making this area of your life count f 
Paul’s reference to the liberality of the 
at Macedonia followed upon the stateme: 
they gave themselves to the Lord. Can wv 
our giving to the church may be consid 
index to our spiritual life? Does our sp 
dicate our real interests? 

Christian youth of today are being 
Religious Emphasis Weeks on college can 
and in youth camps and assemblies to 
decision to choose a vocation in which 
best live a Christian life. The general 
The Methodist Church and the annual c 
are now giving serious attention to the ; 
our youth into Christian vocations. Quest 
arise as we consider this thought are: 
(1) Ought a Christian ever submit to e: 
livelihood from vocations which are not ( 
(2) What should the attitude of the Ch 
toward those who earn their living thr: 
bling, liquor, and various other forms of 
(3) Can a Christian make any vocat 
Christian because of his attitude and con 

The word “dirty” has often been associ 
politics. Many Christians today feel that t! 
not to be supporters of various candidate 
vote in current elections because of the 1 
which campaigns are conducted. Others oft 
themselves from public services which th« 
admit must be filled by some reliable citi: 
practices could never be interpreted as he 
lives count for Christ and Christian livi: 
have received what Paul calls the “mercies 
are not such activities a part of our oblig 
presenting our bodies as a “living sacrifice 
How great is our Christian obligation to 
duties and responsibilities? 


> 7 > 
Paul’s Idea of Christ 


THE Jesus who died is the Christ wh 
forevermore—such was the earliest Chris 
fession, “Jesus is Lord.” One is bound to n 
however, a slight difference of emphasis a 
Paul and the more primitive church—pr 
between him and many of his contemporari: 
thought about Christ the person always mo 
the “Christ who lives” to the “Jesus wl! 
always from the one known to the one rem: 
It is the present living reality which cor 
to his mind when he speaks of Christ.—Fr: 
ters ina Life of Paul, by John Knox; 1950 
don-Cokesbury Press. 


International Lessor 














Dec. 10: What Shall I Do With the Gospel? 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 8:4-8; 18:1-7; I CORINTHIANS 
9:16-17; II CORINTHIANS 5:17-20; PHILIPPIANS 1: 
12-18; 2:12-18. 


“What shall I do?” is the most compelling ques- 
tion asked in the minds of men. It arises daily in a 
thousand forms. It plagues the doctor—seeking to 
heal the ravages of disease, the statesman—striving 
to envision a world of peace and prosperity, the 
minister—staunchly seeking to lift the spiritual 
life of sinner and saint, the mother—whose daily 
chores are her devotions to family and society, and 
all others who grapple with the problems of life. 

“What shall I do with Jesus?” is the all-important 
question of the Christian faith. “What shall I do 
with the Gospel,” is a corollary which assumes equal 
importance in our thinking this morning. If the 
Gospel is the good news of salvation, if it is the 
means of redemption and the hope of the world, 
we have a very real problem in determining what 
we shall do with it. Persons who have sold all that 
they have in order to purchase such a pearl] of great 
price, or to buy a field with such a treasure, cannot 
afford to treat their possessions lightly. 

You may wish to help your class envision some 
of the spiritual needs of the world lest they begin 
a discussion of this question with too limited hori- 
zons. The writer recalls visiting a church member- 
ship class in northern Poland, following the war, 
where some twenty-three young people and adults 
were seeking an intelligent faith in Christ and an 
understanding of the Bible and the Church. There 
were only two copies of the New Testament available 
to them, so great were their shortages. The treas- 
ures which we have are not shared by all. 

Your purpose might be written at the top of your 
lesson preparation sheet. Perhaps as you have 
thought about the subject and have read the Scrip- 
ture and the lesson helps, your purpose has crystal- 
lized. It may be to so present the challenge that 
our Christian gospel is a sacred trust which must 
be shared with others, that individually we will 
discover ways and means for effectively sharing it. 

Outlines and teaching plans are offered separately 
for use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
Read both magazines before completing your plans. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. The Gospel as good news 

A. “God was in Christ reconciling the world” 
B. The supreme value of life 
C. The means of changing human life 

II. How did the early Christian evangelize? 
A. The missionary effect of the persecutions 
B. Philip in Samaria 
C. Paul at Corinth 

III. How can we evangelize? 
A. Practicing the faith that is ours 
B. Personal witnessing to others 
C. World opportunities through 

channels 


organized 


Mankind has always had an eager ear for good 
news. Remember how eagerly we awaited word 
of victories won and the armistice begun during 


the war? Good news! Reflect upon the significance 
of the gospel story. “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son, that whoever believes in him 
should not perish but have eternal life.” Paul cries, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” 

From your own experience and your knowledge 
of twice-born men, can you visualize the tremendous 
change that can take place in men’s lives through 
the wondrous power of this good news? When the 
disciples of John the Baptist came to Jesus inquir- 
ing if he were the Christ, Jesus’ reply was, “Go, and 
tell John what you have seen and heard.” Can we 
tell what the power of God and the gospel story has 
done for us and for others? Do you feel a deep 
desire to share this with others? 

Tertullian, an early church father of the third 
century, said, “The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church.” It was an early persecution which 
sent Philip to Samaria. 

Pastor Martin Niemoller of Germany, preaching 
under the surveillance of the secret police who two 
weeks later were to cast him into a concentration 
camp, said, in his sermon entitled “The Salt of 
the Earth,” “I must speak thus once again today, 
for perhaps I shall no longer be able to do so next 
Sunday. Brothers and sisters, we are not allowed 
to put our light under a bushel: if we do so, we are 
disobedient; but we have received our commission 
from Him who is the light of the world.” Was this 
a Christian obligation for Pastor Niemoller? What 
are our obligations regarding telling the good news 
of Christ? What are our greatest obstacles which 
keep us from being true to this command? 

How far can you reach? Only as far as the next 
person standing by you. But by joining hands 
with him and with others of like mind you can reach 
around the world. This is why we have organized 
in our Methodist Church the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension. You and other believers, who 
wish to spread the Gospel, can reach around the 
world with it. You, in giving your tithes and gifts, 
are helping the blind to see, the lame to walk, the 
deaf to hear and the Gospel to be preached to all 
mankind (compare Luke 7:22). “A city set on a 
hill cannot be hid.” The good news of Christ cannot 
be contained. Have you told the story to anyone 
personally recently? Are you helping to tell it in 
Africa, China, Japan? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. What shall we do with the Gospel? 
A. The commands of Jesus 
B. The examples of the early Christians 
C. Our responsibilities as servants of Christ 
II. Steward of the mysteries 
A. What are the mysteries of God? 
B. What is the role of a steward? 
C. Are we faithful stewards? 
III. How may we share the Gospel? 
A. As personal ambassadors 
B. As members of the church 
C. As skilled citizens of the world community 


“Go into all the world...” has been the Magna 
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Charta of the missionary movement. Jesus, in many 
other words and examples, taught his followers to 
share the message of the Kingdom which he had 
given them. Philip in Samaria and Paul in Corinth 
are doubtlessly evidences of the will of Christ as 
revealed by the Holy Spirit. Paul’s words, “Woe 
to me if I do not preach the gospel!” should be 
echoed in the life of each believer who has become 
a Son of God and heir with Christ. 

The memory selection refers to Christians as 
servants of Christ. This is but another way of 
emphasizing the necessity of our doing what God 
through Christ had commanded. Servants obey their 
masters and no one can serve two masters. Why 
do we neglect so great a commandment? Is our 
reason found in our basic selfishness or in indiffer- 
ence? How may we best overcome it? 

The writer lives near the Atomic City of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. The mysteries enclosed behind 
these walls and fences have been known only to a 
highly selected few. Why do we seek to hide these 
mysteries but share the mysteries of the Kingdom? 
Bombs are made for death and destruction; the 
Gospel was given for life and eternal happiness. 
Certainly life and happiness are more to be desired 
than death and destruction. Should we not give more 
time, devotion, and attention to the means of life 
than to the forces of death? Do you feel that Amer- 
ica has been a faithful steward of the mysteries of 
God? Are you and I responsible for what America 
does? How? 

Have you ever thought of entering the diplo- 
matic service? An ambassador is a minister of the 
highest rank who is serving as the official repre- 
sentative of his government abroad. Paul compares 
Christians to ambassadors. In our personal rela- 
tionships do we so portray the spirit and teachings 
of Christ as to be worthy of such a title? Does our 
daily living proclaim the good news of Christ? 

What institution in all the world, other than the 
Church, spends all its time, all its money, and 
uses all its personnel for the one purpose of help- 
ing people become the best possible persons? There 
is none. The Church opens to you a fine opportunity 
to share the Gospel with your friends here at home 
and your unnamed friends across the sea. The 
Church will help you learn, practice, and discharge 
your spiritual responsibilities. 

This is a day of the most highly developed skills. 
Your business, your earning capacity, your very 
survival depends in a large measure upon your 
skills. How skilled are you in spiritual living? Do 
you do as good a job in living the Christian life and 
in helping others to live it as you do in your busi- 
ness? 


+ 7 7 


Shopping Suggestion! 

Look through any store and you will be shocked 
at the fragile and expensive gadgets that masquer- 
ade as playthings. The young child needs sturdy toys 
that are simple. He needs crude and undeveloped ma- 
terials. In this way, a child brings into play, not 
a purchased imagination, but his own, and that of 
his immediate companions.—From On the Education 
of Women, by George D. Stoddard; copyright, 1950, 
by Kappa Delta Pi, The Educational Forum; The 
Macmillan Company, publisher. 


Dec. 17: How Does the Chur 
Us Meet Trials? 


SCRIPTURE: II CORINTHIANS 11:16-: 
PHILIPPIANS 3:4-11; II TIMOTHY 4; JA 


John Bunyan, English preacher an 
said to have written the immortal]! Pi/ 
ress when imprisoned as a religious dis 
Milton, though stricken blind in 165 
his writing career and three years lat 
the masterpiece for which he is best }! 
dise Lost. Helen Keller is perhaps the 
known person in the world today who 
fame and distinction and has lived a 
standing service despite her severe han: 
ing been blind, deaf, and dumb. 

“We are bound to have some trial 
Slutz. Affliction, sorrow, tragedy, dis: 
failure, oppression—these and many < 
life are known to all. The important 
not only can we survive, but can we t 
such experiences as have these we have 
The student will doubtlessly come to thi 
an eagerness of mind not always char: 
his lesson study. He feels deeply the n 
covering how to overcome his adversiti 
son affords an excellent opportunity 
seeker toward the church and the Chr 
that he may gain a new and greater un 
of how these may help him meet his tr 

What is your purpose in teaching 
Have you formulated one? Consider t! 
tions as you write your own: to help | 
achieve an understanding of the ways i1 
faith and our church help our peopl 
trials, and to aid them in drawing upo 
resources available. Teaching plans ar 
use with Adult Student and Wesley Qua 
plan may be drawn from materials off« 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. Our faith and our adversities 
A. Adversities are sure to come 
B. The divine resources of our fai 
C. Paul’s faith during adversity 
II. “My grace is sufficient” 
A. How shall we meet adversity‘ 
B. Where is our hope? 
C. What are the promises of God? 
III. Our fellowship in suffering 
A. How has the church helped us d 
ing? 
B. How have we helped others? 
C. How can we improve this service 


“Tn the world you have tribulation,” J: 
his disciples as he shared his last « 
with them before his crucifixion. “But,’ 
“be of good cheer, I have overcome 
How well we, who though nearly twent 
removed from these words, know them 
Tribulations, adversities, offenses hav 
common lot of all. Too often the suffer: 
been able to lift his eyes of despair to 


cry, “Why, why?” The answers that co! 


always easily apparent. Desperately t!] 
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needs to hear the Master say, “Be of: good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” 

Can you help the members of your class know 
and live as though Christ has overcome the adversi- 
ties of the world? Look deeply into the lives of 
your members today; see their trials and tribula- 
tions; see their yearning for the confidence and 
assurance that through Christ they can do all things 
and can overcome all their adversities. Point out the 
divine resources which are available to them. 

Paul’s thorn in the flesh brought forth the an- 
swer from God which every man needs to hear to- 
day: “My grace is sufficient for you.” The adver- 
sity was not taken away. It was covered with a 
greater portion of God’s strength than Paul, per- 
haps, would ever have known had it been removed. 
Is not this the reason why he proclaimed, “I am 
content with weaknesses’? 

Reflect upon the words of Cox. “Some things can 
be cured, others must be endured.” Is this a key to 
the problem of how we shall meet adversity? 
Henry Hitt Crane lifts up three words for a person 
meeting adversity: receive, respond, rejoice. Jn what 
can we rejoice? Are the promises of God relevant 
to our specific needs? Have you experienced their 
fulfillment in your own life? 

Do you suffer when others suffer? The lesson 
points out that “if other Christians suffer, all 
suffer” (Cox). Emphasize the bond of fellowship 
which exists between Christians. Show how Jesus 
identified himself with every person in need. There 
is no incident recorded in the Scriptures which 
shows him seeking to escape the burdens of this 
fellowship. We, if we will be like him, must take 
up our burdens and follow him. Has the close fellow- 
ship of Christian friends been a blessing to you in 
the time of adversity? Have you found greater joy 
in living by sharing the burdens of others? Do you 
rejoice equally as much in the opportunity to assist 
others who are in need though they live across the 
seas? 

When the first American Methodist Youth Cara- 
van went into Poland in the summer of 1947, some 
of the Polish people found their first opportunity 
to express their appreciation to American Method- 
ists for the food which kept them alive and the 
clothes which kept them from freezing during the 
war years. The writer’s hands were covered with 
the tears and kisses of the aged as they sought 
to show their gratitude for our willingness to share 
in the fellowship of their suffering. Are you aware 
of what our church has done and is doing for the 
physical relief of the needy of the world? Have you 
and your class taken advantage of the opportunity 
to participate in one of the Advance Specials which 
our church is sponsoring? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Trials are inevitable 
A. Our judgment is immature 
B. Results of willful disobedience 
C. Results of interrelatedness of society 
II. Meeting our trials as Christians 
A. The refining fires 
B. The thorns of the flesh 
C. Our fellowship in suffering 
III. The church and our tribulations 
A. Frustrations and failures 


B. Unhappy homes 
C. Sickness and sorrows 


“Why must I suffer?” is a question which has 
filled the minds of unnumbered peoples in all ages. 
Job wrestled with the question, completely unwill- 
ing to sacrifice his faith in God or his faith in his 
own integrity. Volumes have been written upon the 
subject. We can help our people understand some 
of the channels through which our adversities come. 
Slutz comments, “Our judgment is immature. Our 
friends make mistakes that involve us.” These may 
start us on our quest for other reasons. 

Willful disobedience to the will of God is another 
way in which adversity comes upon us. Many causes 
produced the last war, yet important among them 
was the fanatical regime of Hitler. Consider how 
his disobedience to the commandments of God 
caused his suffering and death and the untold 
misery of the peoples of Europe. Certainly Paul 
could be no less emphatic when he said, ‘“‘The wages 
of sin is death” and “Whatever a man sows, that 
he will also reap.” Do you consider ignorance a sin? 
If we suffer as a result of others’ ignorance and 
disobedience, do we have any responsibility in help- 
ing them to learn the truth and to do that which 
is right? Since evil enacted halfway around the 
world brings misery and suffering to us, can we ever 
hope to escape by refusing to bear the burdens of 
all mankind? 

“T have kept the faith,” says Paul to Timothy 
as he looks forward to his decease and his inheri- 
tance of:a crown of righteousness. He kept the 
faith, indeed, though it cost him forty lashes save 
one on five occasions, beatings with rods three 
times, stoning, shipwreck, and all manner of 
perils. Could it be that such trials were for Paul 
a refining fire? Note Redus’ comment, “The tragic 
experiences we pass through victoriously and the 
moral struggles we face with courage give depth 
to life.” Recall how Paul received the assurance 
from God, “My grace is sufficient for you,’ when 
he besought Him to remove his thorn in the flesh. 
Comments on the need and opportunities for fellow- 
ship in suffering are found in the teaching plan for 
Adult Student. Do you believe that a Christian meets 
his adversities differently than one without such a 
faith? 

Slutz’s material may well be used to open a dis- 
cussion on the relationship of the church, the pas- 
tor, and one’s Christian faith in regard to the spe- 
cific trials which he mentions. The questions offered 
are provocative. Use them to stimulate a lively dis- 
cussion. 


NoT texts, but an example, not even the words of 
Jesus so much as the spirit of Jesus—this is the 
main guiding principle of Christian ethical doctrine. 
There are and have been exceptions enough, but the 
general principle still holds good, and needs rigorous 
application today as heretofore——From An Intro- 
duction to New Testament Thought, by Frederick 
C. Grant; 1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, pub- 
lisher. 
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“The Angel 





and the Shepherds,” by Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. (Photo from Three Lions. 


Dec. 24: What Does the Birth of Jesus Mean to Me? 


SCRIPTURE: LUKE 2:1-20. 


What does the coming of the dawn mean to one 
for whom the dark hours have been filled with fears 
and dreaded forebodings? What does the cry of 
“Peace” mean to hearts that long for the return 
of loved ones from the battlefields? What does the 
word “pardon” mean to one who though penitent 
has been convicted and sentenced for his crime? 
Words can never express the feelings that surge in 
the heart or even the thoughts that course through 
our minds and cry for utterance. 

When the question is asked, “What does the birth 
of Jesus mean to me?” perhaps your first reaction 
is that of hopeless despair. How can one ever find 
words with which to express that which has become 
so vital a part of one’s very life? Do not resign 
yourself too quickly to meaningless silence. Read 
the accounts of the birth of Jesus as told by Mat- 
thew, and Luke. Note the varied presentations. You 
too can add your testimony to the chorus of the 
ages which is telling and interpreting the story of 
the birth of Jesus. God will make it a blessing to 
those who hear. 

The class members will be wondrously prepared 


for such a study. Christmas creates its ov 
phere. Everywhere the glad story of the 
Jesus is being proclaimed in song, in sto! 
the most creative artistry. The stage is 
spotlight is on Jesus. The story is being t 
Now comes your opportunity to interpret t 
ing of this Christmas season. What will 
pose be today? Could it be to so present the 
of the Christmas message that new reso 
be discovered for living a life of love and 
throughout the entire year? Or will it be | 
the question, What can we do to extend tl 
mas spirit into all relations throughout 
As you construct your teaching plan 
your outline, you might care to read the: 
below for use with Adult Student and Wes 
terly. 
Plan for Adult Student 
I. What happens to people at Christma 

A. Become more friendly 

B. Become more generous, forgiving 

C. Why this at Christmas time? 
II. What did the birth of Jesus mean? 

A. In emphasizing the place of humil 
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B. To the importance of family life 
C. To the shepherds 
III. What does it mean to us? 
A. God is with us 
B. Love is the law of life 
C. Good will among all people 


“God bless us every one,” said Tiny Tim in 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. It does seem at Christ- 
mas time that God has blessed us, every one. How 
wonderful it is to feel truly friendly with all and 
interested in every one. As Cox points out, ‘‘Per- 
sons who are ordinarily looked upon as part of the 
machinery of life, suddenly assume the importance 
of human beings.” Differences that have existed 
are overcome. Generosity is inspired which exceeds 
our highest moments at other times during the year. 
Why does this reoccur each year at Christmas 
time? Is it mere commercial strategy? Or is it an 
expression of a life we would like to live? 

If one takes Christ out of Christmas, then there 
is little left that really matters. Ceremonially the 
day might be kept for a while but as always, when 
the form is devoid of the spirit, it is cast aside. 
The birth of Jesus has forever filled the season 
with a meaning which each generation may joyously 
discover anew. Cox calls attention to the humble cir- 
cumstances surrounding the birth and the effect of 
his coming upon family life. In a day when hu- 
mility is almost an overlooked quality of the spirit, 
we would do well to contemplate Jesus’ humble 
origin and the place of importance he gave to the 
humble folk of his day in his ministry. If Jesus 
were being born today, where would you look for 
his appearance? Would you acclaim him as quickly 
as the shepherds did amidst such humble circum- 
stances? What ought this to teach us? 

Let the members of the class explore their minds 
and comment on what the birth of Jesus has meant 
to them personally. Surely one of the first replies 
will be that it meant the coming of One who would 
forgive sin and would seek to redeem the world. 
Immanuel, Jesus’ name, means “God is with us.” 
Paul teaches that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself” (II Corinthians 5:19). Specula- 
tion may be the only result in asking the question, 
“Tf Jesus had not been born, what would life be like 
today?” And yet, it may prove to stimulate deeper 
thinking about what difference the birth of Christ 
has made in our world. Has there been a prevalence 
of shallow thinking about Jesus and his place in 
life, which has plagued the modern Christian? How 
can we explain the rise and phenomenal development 
of Christianity if God was not in Christ? 


““There is no peace on earth,’ I said; 
‘For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men!’” 


These words of Longfellow’s (“Christmas Bells”) 
are often remembered now. Why? Can it be that we 
have thought to build peace upon the machinery 
of a United Nations, or the promises of an Atlantic 
Charter, or the dollars of an European Recovery 
Program and have neglected the spiritual quality of 
developing good will? The song that the angels sang, 
you remember, was “Peace on earth to men of good 
will.” In a world where one third of the population is 


under the domination of the communistic influences, 
what is our hope of building good will? Do we 
believe that the power of the Christmas story can 
change the lives of communists ? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 
I. The historical event 

A. In a dissatisfied age 
B. The historical records 
C. The meaning of the records 

II. What does Christmas mean to many? 
A. Buying and selling 
B. Festivities of eating and drinking 
C. Remembering all with gifts 

III. What should Christmas mean to us? 
A. God is with us 
B. God’s ways are unique 
C. God’s will and way is good will 

Christendom never tires of the familiar and be- 
loved story of the birth of Christ. The same story 
has been told year after year over the world. Noth- 
ing new or up to date has been added; nothing old 
has been omitted. It is the Christmas story. 

Redus observes that when Jesus was born, “The 
Roman Empire boasted many magnificent outward 
achievements. Inwardly there was much restless- 
ness, bitterness, and weariness.’”’ We might add the 
words “fear and distrust” to these and use them 
to describe our own world today. It is refreshing 
to hear again how the angels announced the coming 
of the Christ child, and to picture in our imagina- 
tion the Holy Family at Bethlehem with the shep- 
herds bowing before the manger in which the Christ 
child was: laid. 

We need to believe with Redus that “the time, 
the place, and the circumstances are so stated as to 
anchor the happenings in the world of historical 
reality.” Do you accept this record as historical 
fact, or have you relegated it to a place of imagina- 
tive creativity? What do we gain and what do we 
lose if we think of it as imaginative writing? 

A lively discussion can be easily stimulated by 
considering the prevalent practices which constitute 
our observance of Christmas. Do you feel that the 
commercialization of Christmas has gone as far as 
it should? What are some practical suggestions for 
helping our people derive the greatest spiritual 
benefit from this holy season? How many of the 
usual Christmas traditions are secular in origin 
and add nothing to its spiritual significance? Do 
you favor giving up any of the secular observances? 

“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son...” is perhaps the best text through which 
we can come to an understanding of the meaning of 
the birth of Jesus. God’s love asd concern can be 
understood as working constantly for man’s re- 
demption. The revelation of God through lawgiver, 
judge, and prophet has now culminated in Jesus, 
his Son. Hear Jesus’ words as he says, ‘‘He who has 
seen me has seen the Father.” Js this the meaning 
usually associated with Christmas? 


i 2 y 


REMEMBER that Christianity is not just another 
religion of individual salvation, differing only in 
having a different plan of salvation to offer. It is the 
one and only religion of world-redemption.—From 
Daily Readings from William Temple, compiled by 
Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Macmillan Company. 
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Dec. 31: How Can We Continue in Fellowship With Christ? 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 15:1-10; GALATIANS 2:20; 


PHILIPPIANS 3:8-16. 


Continuing fellowship in Christ is not to be under- 
stood as an easy and effortless experience. Rather 
it should be interpreted as perhaps the most chal- 
lenging and difficult thing which we will accomplish 
in our lifetime. Recall how Jesus said to Simon 
Peter, “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan demanded to 
have you, that he might sift you like wheat, but 
I have prayed for you, that your faith may not 
fail.” Even Peter knew the struggle of continuing 
in fellowship with Christ while Jesus was yet in 
the flesh. It is never easy to identify, reject, and 
overcome the temptations which arise before us and 
which can destroy our fellowship with Christ. Our 
purpose today may be to define and to show how we 
may have continuing fellowship in Christ. Also we 
must seek to motivate the will of the members so 
that this fellowship will become an actuality in their 
daily living. 

Prepare a teaching plan for your lesson. Outlines 
for use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
are suggested below. Use perfect freedom in adapt- 
ing them to your own purposes. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. Our fellowship in Christ 
A. What is such a fellowship? 
B. How can we find it? 
C. How can we continue it? 

II. Ways of reflecting such a fellowship 
A. In personal living 
B. In fellowship with those concerned 
C. In service of our fellow men 


“Tt is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives 
in me,” is the testimony of Paul which should start 
us thinking in terms of what fellowship with Christ 
really means. Such a discussion will prove much 
more helpful if one seeks to avoid vague generalities 
and clichés which have served our forefathers well 
but now no longer carry the appeal or connotation 
which they once did. 

Members will not hesitate to share their expe- 
riences which give evidence of fellowship with 
Christ. Distill from such contributions the major 
characteristics of this life with God. These will 
doubtlessly include: it is a spiritual relationship; 
it is established through the love of God for man 
and man’s full response to that love; it becomes the 
most cherished experience of one’s life. 

How can we find it? How can we continue in 
it? Here the answers may be quite varied. Certain 
common factors should be implied in all of them. 
Man must be willing to submit self-will to God’s 
will; he must have the knowledge of sins forgiven 
and an at-one-ness with God; the dedication which 
he makes must be evidenced in daily living. Cox 
comments, “Lack of goal, meaning, and purpose has 
a way of undermining both the physical and the mor- 
al life.” Do you believe this experience of God will 
abolish lack of meaning and purpose? If so, should 
Christians become neurotic as easily as those with- 
out this fellowship? Does a Christian need alcohol, 
drugs, or other excitement to hold his life together? 


Paul’s life, as he gladly testifies, was \ 
transformed by his experience of the di\ 
ship of Christ. He unhesitatingly says th 
lowship meant more to him than al! e! 
could offer. This is the secret of contin 
Jesus’ words are, “Abide in me.” Today 
so many are unable to give such a te 
Paul’s is that we have failed to abide. C 
the framework of values in which our li’ 
Are material values enduring values? Vi 
so blinded by the temporal that we fail 
the eternal? 

Could anyone have reasoned Paul 
pharisaical position? Perhaps, but the 
which most likely brought him to his |! 
the witnessing in personal living, the r¢ 
this divine fellowship on the part of 
Christians, and the call of God. Those 
have a continuing fellowship need to 
those of like mind and to exemplify the 
they serve their fellow men. Alcoholics 4 
and Divorcees Anonymous are both esta 
the principle that one who has been in 1 
able to serve another in that same ni 
said, “The Son of Man came to seek a: 
that which was lost.” Jf we would kno 
tinuing fellowship must we, too, seek the 
this keep some from sharing a closer life 
What hope is there for the unbelieve: 
who love God will not love and seek then 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. What is continuing fellowship? 

A. The greatest desire of Jesus 

B. The supreme gain to Paul 

C. Being fruitful in Christian livin; 
II. How can we continue this fellowshi; 

A. The fellowship of growth 

B. The refusal of compromise 

C. The yearning for persons 


Redus says, “Life is a matter of rela 
Jesus was asked once to state the first 
ment and in his answer he set forth 
relationship of man to God and mar 
The Christian early learns that once the 
of consecration has been established, he 
tinue to love his neighbor as himself, a1 
love God with all his heart, mind, soul, an: 
These conditions must obtain if the cor 
continue in fellowship with his Lord. 

Glenn Cunningham, badly burned in 
house fire when only eight years of age, 
doctors say he probably would never vy 
But he determined not only to walk, but { 
to run faster than anyone else. In anot! 
he broke the mile records before thousand 
ing fans. Paul’s ambition was to obey the 
of the Jewish law. Through years of tr: 
schooling, he had developed until he was 
of zeal. He was given authority to fer 
Christians and persecute them—a great a 
ment for one in his day. Then he gave u 
he gave up his religion; he gave up his { 
suddenly identified himself with those wh: 
sought to destroy. What happened? He 
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lished fellowship with Christ and more than any- 
thing else he wanted to continue in that fellowship. 
“T count everything as loss because of the surpass- 
ing worth of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord.” Have 
we established this relationship in our lives? Is it 
of more worth than all else? Are the evidences that 
we are continuing in fellowship with Christ? 

Do you remember as a child when you measured 


on the wall and marked your height? How eager 
we were to see if we had grown any taller. Chris- 
tians, too, must grow. To continue with Christ we 
must grow spiritually. What are the evidences of 
spiritual growth? Have you measured yourself spir- 
itually lately? Measure our twentieth century. What 
evidences do you find that we have not grown in 
Christian living as we should? 


How Avoid World War Lit? [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5] 


Chinese communism will diverge more and more 
from the Russian model. A few decades of peace 
would carry it far from current Stalinist orthodoxy. 

For that matter, no human power can prevent 
Stalin’s communism from evolving, either toward a 
self-destroying slave state or away from it toward 
freer and more acceptable institutions. Nor can 
social evolution be stopped in the United States, 
even by the current heavily financed campaign to 
popularize John Flynn’s Road Ahead attack upon 
our leftward trend. If war can be avoided, we shall 
continue the moderate leftward movement toward 
greater economic security for the individual which 
has been running in this country since 1933. If war 
comes, we shall be lucky to avoid a fascist dictator- 
ship for ourselves, even if we should score a techni- 
cal “win” militarily. 

Our greatest hope of escaping from the cold war, 
with both our lives and our liberties, is that even a 
decade of “peace” will enable diversity to grow in 
the world again, to the point where neither of the 
two great powers can plunge it into war with much 
hope of success. Both Moscow and Washington seem 
fated to continue trying to compel every people to 
choose sides, but ten years from now the number 
of nations which have made it plain that they do 
not intend to do so should be so large as to make 
it increasingly difficult for the two great powers to 
fight. 

Toward World Community. The growth of diver- 
sity in the world is also the necessary condition for 
the development of the world community. While 
there are only two great powers, each feels driven 
to prevent the other from extending its sway fur- 
ther. Each is sure that its way of life must prevail 
over most or all of the world. This atmosphere can 
only mean strife. 

Furthermore, the amount of power centered in 
both Moscow and Washington is so great that the 
men who wield it cannot seriously think of turning 
any important part of it over to the United Nations. 
Whenever a real problem arises one or the other 
will by-pass UN, or boycott it. Either would be will- 
ing to unify the world on its model and under its 
leadership, but on no other terms. This means con- 
flict. 

On the other hand, a world in which there were 
again five or six great powers would know that no 
one power could dominate it. A world in which there 
were half a dozen different social and economic sys- 
tems could be fairly confident that social evolution 
could proceed in peace, without any giant power 
being able to force conformity on everybody. Later 
on it may become clear that our greatest mistake 
of this decade has been in weighting the scales 


against democratic socialism in Europe, and in tell- 
ing ourselves that democratic socialism leads to com- 
munism. Actually there is no single recorded case 
in which this has occurred and none are likely to 
appear. There is no enmity more bitter than that 
between democratic socialism and communism. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the growth of 
liversity and the development of other power centers 
is our best route toward world community. When 
there is no longer fear of domination from one or 
two national capitals the common interests of man- 
kind can find expression in concerted action through 
the United Nations. In its General Assembly the 
representatives of the rank-and-file nations have no 
difficulty in working together. 

President Truman’s proposal that the principle of 
the Marshall Plan be extended to all of the economi- 
cally backward countries is one of the most hopeful 
alternatives to a third world war. There are dangers 
in it. It could be mainly a means of extending 
American investments and economic control, but if 
carefully administered to help the poor peoples to 
help themselves it can transform the whole world 
situation. Of course this approach will cost money. 
The $35,000,000 which is finally being appropriated 
by Congress is only a drop in the bucket. Billions 
will be necessary to do the job, in all probability the 
most fruitful billions we have ever spent. 

The banker, James P. Warburg, is the most 
courageous advocate of this policy. In his book, Last 
Call for Common Sense (Harcourt Brace, 1949, 
$3.00), and in several addresses published in pamph- 
let form (Current Affairs Press, 25 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.) he has cogently 
challenged us to spend a few billions in this manner 
and transform the world situation. Very few Ameri- 
cans have met the current world crisis with as 
practical initiative and imagination. 

The intensive application of Point Four could 
fairly rapidly change the intolerable living condi- 
tions of many hundreds of millions of people, con- 
vincing them that there is a better way to get social 
change than the communist method. That they are 
going to have drastic social change, by one road or 
another, we need not be in the slightest doubt, and 
if we do not learn how to promote social reform in 
the long depressed areas, instead of backing ultra- 
conservative regimes, more and more peoples will go 
communist. 

It would be greatly to our advantage also to chan- 
nel the largest part of Point Four aid, or all of it, 
through the United Nations. It would enable us to 
avoid much suspicion and resistance, at the same 
time building up the prestige and vitality of UN. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 30] 














Learning for Life Course 


Our Father 
and My Brother 


By Carl D. Bennett 


Associate Professor of English, 
Georgia Wesleyan College 


The remarks here directed to the teacher as- 
sume, as usual, the teacher’s use of the material 
prepared by Howard Thurman for this series in 
Adult Student (pages 9-23). 

Likewise, the teacher assumes (ideally at least) 
that members of his class will read the material 
designed for them. Even so, the earliest opportu- 
nity you may have to discuss the December series 
with your class may be Sunday, December 3, and 
by this time the first lesson may or may not have 
been read by your students. The first session of 
any unit provides the critical opportunity. It is the 
























































responsibility of the teacher to lead his st 
study the lesson before the class session 
be left to your resources how to do this, | 
help to integrate, by implication at least, a 
the pupil’s material into the discussion : 
The ideal way of course is to draw out 
of the class on their reactions to the 
sented in Adult Student. 

The ultimate test of the success of the : 
be its fruitfulness in the lives of your stud: 
and certain members of your class can ©c1 
crete situations in your community that wi 
strate a growing concept of the fatherhox 
and the brotherhood of man. 

The suggestions that follow are design: 
the teacher as he approaches, together 
students, a creative discussion of the im; 
of our theme for December. Read over 
lessons in order to be able to supply the c 
a sense of direction and development. 

For yourself and certain members of y 
it would be well to become acquainted wi 
and other materials that would increas: 
preciation of our destiny as children of 
brothers of all men. For example, in the 
tion of the lesson for December 17, obt: 
library or bookstore books by and abou 
Schweitzer; these materials should shed 
the difficult problem of “reverence for lif: 
these books yourself and recommend them } 
ly. The reading of a great book by one 
students could change his life and—is it r 
to add ?—tthe course of history. 

Life is based on assumptions such as | 
plicit in our lesson topics. Most people v 
cept, for example, the proposition that G: 
Father, and most of these would assen' 
proposition that all men are brothers. The « 
purpose of these lessons should be to test 
sumptions in the light of our actual beh: 
well as our behavior in the light of our | 
ideals. For ideas have consequences in a 
our deeds contradict our profession of fait 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
then we ought to face with intellectual ho: 
dilemma we have fashioned for ourselves. 
action, someone has said. And action is faii 
we do proclaims what we believe. 


Dec. 3: If God Is Our Father 


(Read all Scripture in context.) 

Matthew 6:7-13. And in praying... 

Luke 10:25-37. Teacher, what shall I do 1 
eternal life? . . . Go and do likewise . . 

I John 4:13-21. By this we know that we 
him and he in us. ... He who abides 
abides in God, and God abides in him. 
any one says, “I love God,” and hates his 
he is aliar... 


It may challenge the imagination of the 1 
of your class and at the same time indicate 
the logical progression of the lessons in t} 
if you introduce them to the syllogism, th« 
statement of deductive reasoning, a proces 
soning used by people every day, though 
unconsciously and uncritically. The classic 
of the syllogism follows: 























Their varying backgrounds, cultures, and races have 
no significance for the children of the United Nations 
nursery school at Lake Success, New York. The shared 
experiences of the rest period, play period, and lunch- 
time are more important than differences of dress, 
speech, custom, and color. (Photos on pages 24 and 25 
from United Nations.) 


1) Major premise: All men are mortal. 
2) Minor premise: Socrates is a man. 
3) Conclusion: Socrates is mortal. 


If, for the sake of argument, we accept the 
generalization that all men are mortal, and if it be 
further agreed that Socrates is (or was) a man, 
then the conclusion is inescapable: Socrates is (or 
was) mortal. 

This deductive process is sometimes contrasted 
with the inductive process of reasoning (also called 
“the scientific method’). The two methods, if prop- 
erly understood, are not opposed but complementary. 
In areas of faith, as well as in commonplace expe- 
riences, an axiomatic statement, though it eludes 
demonstration, may be accepted without question 
for generations. Then someone tests the proposi- 
tion in terms of actual experience. He may prove its 
validity to his own satisfaction, and the principle 
continues to be accepted as truth. But he may prove 
it to be false. Consider this syllogism: 


1) All elephants are white. 
2) This animal is an elephant. 
3) Therefore this animal is white. 


In a formal sense this syllogism is correct. But 
as any boy who has visited the zoo knows, even 
though this animal is an elephant and even though 
this elephant (being a rare albino) is white, all 
elephants are not white. Without being acquainted 
with formal terminology of logic, the child applies 
inductive reasoning to his experience, and he re- 
jects the major premise that “all elephants are 
white.” 

In the light of the above discussion, ask your 
class to consider this syllogism: 


1) God is the father of all mankind. 
2) This creature is a man. 
3) Therefore this creature is a child of God. 


The syllogism is formally correct, but is it valid 
in my experience? This is a dangerous test, but it 
must be made. Am I prepared to accept an unlikely 
specimen of humanity as a child of God? If yes, and 
yes sincerely, then all is well. If no, then I am 
repudiating the major premise that God is the 
Father of all men. I cannot go on singing hymns or 
reciting credos and at the same time deny, in my 
heart or in my behavior, that any single man or 
woman is a child of God. This is the discipline of 
logic. 

Who is the “Good Samaritan”? There is nothing 
new in the following interpretation of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. But your class may need 
to consider the implications for our day of Jesus’ 
choice of a Samaritan as the supreme example of the 
neighbor who is to be loved as oneself.’ 

The lawyer who came to Jesus knew who the 
Samaritan was. He had to face up to the fact that 

1 Needless to say: The type of reasoning illustrated in my dis- 


cussion of this parable is that based on analogy. Used with caution 
and with imagination, analogy can provide fruitful insights. 
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this man was his neighbor. Today we know our 
duty to our neighbor, but do we know who the 
Samaritan was? 

Your class will have to be reminded of the long- 
standing enmity between Jews and the half-breed 
Samaritans, dating at least from Nehemiah’s time. 
Incidents in Jesus’ career strengthen the back- 
ground. His visit to the Samaritan woman at the 
well and his ministry among her people should be 
considered, but even more significant is the fact that 
on at least one occasion Jesus was repulsed by the 
citizens of a village in Samaria, and that he had to 
rebuke his disciples who were quite ready to punish 
them with celestial fire. 

On still another occasion, Jesus, on a journey 
between Jerusalem and Galilee, regarded it as ex- 
pedient to detour across the Jordan River and by- 
pass the trouble spot of Samaria. Familiarity with 
these facts is necessary if your class is to get the 
full spiritual impact of Jesus’ teaching that one’s 
neighbor may be a member of a “mongrel race.” 

Instead of dismissing the “Samaritan” as an 
Eskimo or a Medo-Persian or some other unfamiliar 
and therefore innocuous individual, your class 
should receive the insight that for us it is the 
parable of the Good Mexican, or the Good Japanese- 
American, or the Good Mulatto. Here is the way I 
have told the story: 

“A certain man went down from Atlanta to 
Macon, and fell among thieves, who stripned him 
of his clothing, and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. 

“And by chance there came down a certain 
Methodist bishop that way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 

“And likewise a Baptist deacon, when he was 
at the place, came and looked on him and passed 
by on the other side. 

“But a certain mulatto, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, 

“And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
giving him first aid, and laid him in his flivver, 
and brought him to the DeLuxe Hotel (where the 
mulatto could not of course be received as a 
guest), 

“And he said to the owner of the hotel: Take 
care of him and whatever you spend, when I 
come again, I will repay you.” ? 

It will be remembered that Jesus related the par- 
able in response to a lawyer’s query: “And who is 
my neighbor?” Jesus concluded: “Which of these 
three, do you think, proved neighbor to the man 
who fell among robbers?” It is not hard to picture 
the lawyer, choked with chagrin and unable to re- 
peat the name of so despised a person as the Sa- 
maritan, but obliged to answer: “The one who 
showed mercy on him.” To which Jesus responded: 
“Go and do likewise.” 

John, in his first letter, defines God in terms so 
simple that children in their earliest years rejoice 
to sing, “God is love.” Yet we sometimes ignore 
the philosophical and spiritual implications of John’s 
exposition of this simple but deep truth. “If we love 
one another, God abides in us and his love is per- 
fected in us... . God is love... perfect love casts 


. 2 Reprinted by permission of The Christian Century from the 
issue of October 9, 1946. 


out fear. ... If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ : 
his brother, he is a liar.” 

It is possible, of course, to hate one’s 
even to murder him, as Cain proved long 
Bible and other literatures are full of ex 
men repudiating their brotherhood by vio 
treachery; Malachi voices one of the ni 
appeals to men to realize their divine 01 
common destiny: “Have we not all on 
hath not one God created us? why do 
treacherously every man against his broth: 
(Malachi 2:10.) 

In domestic quarrels and internecine s‘ 
who are blood brothers and men who ar: 
by virtue of their common sonship to thei 
have denied their brotherhood and have 
their claim of devotion to God. “For,” as 
sists, “he who does not love his brother 
has seen, cannot love God whom he has } 
Finally, John adds, “And this comman¢ 
have from him, that he who loves God s! 
his brother also.” 


Dec. 10: If I Respect Myself 


(Read all Scripture in context.) 

Ezekiel 1:26-2:7. Son of man, stand 
ae 

Matt. 22:34-40. Second . . . love your n« 
yourself... 

Romans 12:3-5. I bid every one among y: 
think of himself more highly than h« 
think. 


Last Sunday’s discussion moved logically 
premise that God is the father of all m 
conclusion that all men are_ brothers. 
theme may also be subjected to the deducti» 
of reasoning. If I respect myself as a chil 
it follows logically that I will respect 
children of God. There is nothing wrong \ 
respect provided it has a sound basis. 
respect is not to be confused with arrogan' 
a false sense of importance. 

Unrestrained pride (Hybris) was reco; 
the ancient Greeks as the defect by which 
overthrew man. Spiritual pride was view: 
habitants of the Middle Ages as chief ar 
Seven Deadly Sins. A modern school] of ‘ 
theology (neo-orthodoxy) traces the roots 
sinful nature to his rebellious pride. Any 
superiority, falsely based on race, nation: 
nomic or social class, or any other artifici: 
tion, damages the relations between man 
and between man and his brothers. But 
respect is not to be confused with bla 
pride that denies dependence on God or 
self-deifying delusions of a Hitler, neit 
modest self-evaluation to be tainted by hy; 
sniveling self-abasement of the Uriah Hee 
or by abject, self-degrading humility. 

The words of Isaac Watts’s hymn, now 
in most hymnals, originally expressed self- 
for “such a worm as I.” Isaiah’s cry of 
me! ... because I am a creature of uncl 
(Isaiah 6:5) exactly parallels the self-abas: 
Ezekiel who fell on his face before the glo: 
Lord. And Isaiah’s mystical experienc: 
cleansing fire is paralleled by the case of 
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who heard the divine command, “Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet.” 

Jesus was forever urging people, in effect, “Come 
on—you can do it—rise above your old life. Go, 
and sin no more!” He drew people out of the con- 
stricting preoccupation with little selves into the 
wide, expansive realm of self-discovery on a higher 
level. Christians, in their best moments, have urged 
that all men are the offspring of God (Acts 17:28), 
that their bodies are temples of God’s spirit (I 
Corinthians 6:19). 

True, we have been warned not to think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to think, but 
William Blake was right in insisting that “we 
ought to think as highly of ourselves as immortals 
ought to think.” Another old hymn exults, “I am a 
child of the King.” We are sons of God. We belong 
to him. 

Thurman describes the natural desire “to belong” 
that motivates much of our life (p. 12, Adult 
Student). In Eugene O’Neill’s tragic play, The 
Hairy Ape, the half-witted Yank, cut off from 
normal society, is driven by his yearning for a 
sense of belonging to enter an ape’s cage and there 
to die. Many of life’s tragedies—divorce, juvenile 
delinquency, crime, rebellion—stem from a frustra- 
tion of this need to belong. Christians ought to keep 
ever in mind that we belong to God—that in him we 
live and move and have our being (Acts 17:28). 

Self-respect leads to love for others. If I respect 
myself—what then? Spinoza, who reasoned “that 
each man must love himself, and seek what is use- 
ful to him, and desire whatever leads him truly to a 
greater state of perfection,” added that those who 
possess spiritual insight will “desire nothing for 
themselves which they do not also desire for the 
rest of mankind.” 

The tensest area is the test of Christians. The 
tensest area of human affairs today is the area of 
race relationships. Christians ought not to be afraid 
to test the issue of pride versus self-respect in this 
area. 

In certain segments of our American life there 
lingers a stereotyped figure of the Negro, hat and 
humility in his hand, shuffling into the presence 
of his “superiors.” People white and black have 
perpetuated this caricature of God’s image, to their 
mutual spiritual grief. Otherwise gentle and modest 
white people, infected with pride, declare, “The 
Negro is all right—in his place.” 

Some colored people still accommodate themselves 
to this psychological humiliation and thereby sup- 
press the expansive emotion that ought to flow 
from the certainty of one’s sonship of God. Or else 
they adopt a hypocritical, servile pose and debase 
their God-given integrity. 

But not all. As a speaker recently on a program in 
a Negro church, I was the only white person present. 
I heard a cultured Negro with a Ph.D. tell his 
people to stop laughing at white men’s jokes “when 
they are not funny.” Son of man, he was exhorting, 
stand upon thy own feet. Some Negroes, in their 
frustration and bitterness, abandon Christian vir- 
tues of patience and forgiveness. The wonder is 
that many others are enjoying lives of Christian 
poise and dignity, based on inner certainty that 
they are children of God. 

White Christians can test their spiritual progress 


in matters of race by an honest effort to discover for 
themselves lapses in their respect for people of 
other races. Thurman, in Adult Student ( p. 14), 
comments on the verbal taboo against honoring 
nonwhite people with courtesy titles. Perhaps the 
Quakers were correct in omitting all formal titles 
of respect. But as long as we employ them, we should 
do so without discriminating against any group. 
Why, you might ask your class, is it that in some 
circles at least, it is permissible to refer to Negroes 
as “Doctor,” “Professor,” “Reverend,” even 
“Brother” and at the same time it is taboo to 
address Negroes as “Mr.,” “Miss,” or “Mrs.” Why 
is it that the butcher or the shoe clerk says ‘‘Can 
I serve you, ma’am?” to one woman, but to another 
says, “What do you want, customer?” 

One day on the street of a Georgia city I watched 
a white policeman as he roughly pushed a Negro 
woman aside and stepped ahead of her onto a street 
bus. She stood dumfounded as the bus rolled away. 
Impulsively I went to her and apologized for the 
incident. A white lady, standing nearby, exclaimed, 
“I’m sorry too, girl.” Girl! In her genuine com- 
passion, she was betrayed by the habit of a word. 
Word habits reflect life attitudes. (Matthew 15:11.) 

Now test yourself. There was another example 
of verbal discrimination in the preceding paragraph. 
Did you observe that the Negro person was referred 
to as woman, the white woman as lady? Would your 
class members detect the verbal discrimination? 


Dec. 17: If I Reverence Life 


(Read all Scripture in context.) 

Genesis 1:26-31. And God said, Let us make man 
in our image... every living thing ... And 
God saw every thing that he had made, and, be- 
hold, it was very good. 

II Samuel 23:14-17. Is not this the blood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their lives? 

Romans 2:1-11. In passing judgment upon him you 
condemn yourself ... God shows no partiality. 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”? 


1 From ‘“‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,”” by Coleridge. 


Christian self-respect requires concern for people who 
live in circumstances such as pictured here. (Ewing Gal- 
loway Photo.) 
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One of the fine contributions of the romantic 
flowering in our literature was a strengthening of 
the insight that there is unity in all life. Perhaps 
the most explicit poetic statement of this insight 
is found in the lines above from Coleridge’s “Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.” 

With affection and appreciation, we remember 
the story of this beloved ballad: how the mariner 
shot the albatross with his crossbow and how, in 
consequence of this thoughtless deed, the innocent 
crew perished, leaving the mariner alone with his 
terrible guilt. The moral of this tale which harrowed 
the wedding guest is simple: we should not destroy 
needlessly any of God’s creatures. 

If I reverence life, it is because I reverence the 
Creator of all life. If I reverence life, it cannot be 
as an abstract principle. I must reverence life in 
God’s creatures, in every creature that lives. Thur- 
man, in Adult Student (p. 15), has touched on the 
philosophical implications of this ethic, dealing 
well with the problem of taking the life of animals 
that menace our lives or that supply necessities like 
food and clothing or that enable us to advance the 
health and welfare of mankind. 

But we know that man too often visits death and 
pain on God’s creature in thoughtless cruelty or 
perverse sport. This is not a defense of such senti- 
mental extremes as the protest against vivisection 
for scientific purposes. To quote Spinoza again, 
“No one ever neglects anything which he judges to 
be good, except with the hope of gaining a greater 
good.” 

Even in a world where “man’s inhumanity to 
man” overshadows man’s inhumane treatment of 
lower creatures of God, it still seems relevant to 
ask what goes on in the soul of a man who exults 
in the slashing violence of a cockfight or who par- 
ticipates in the bloody ritual of the bullfight. Psy- 
chologically, there is little difference between the 
quality of cruelty of a thoughtless boy tormenting 
a helpless cur and that of an accomplished sadist. 
Perhaps the spiritual road is not a long one from 
needless slaughter of animal life to lynch scenes or 
the gas chambers of Dachau and Buchenwald. 


“Each outcry of the hunted Hare 
A fibre from the Brain does tear.” ” 


With these lines of Blake in mind, Mark Schorer 
points out that the brain is the hunter’s, not the 
hare’s. The Puritan, in his campaigns against the 
Elizabethan sport of bearbaiting, probably wasted 
all too little sympathy on the bear. Significantly for 
us, he was troubled by the fact that men were en- 
joying the vicious sport. 

Thurman (p. 16, Adult Student), dealing with 
extenuating circumstances that permit us to destroy 
dangerous animal life, uses the rattlesnake as an 
example. Now there are only four poisonous varie- 
ties of snake in the United States, the rattler, the 
copperhead, the moccasin, and the coral snake. Most 
people know that all others are harmless and that 
generally in the economy of God’s creation, positive 
contributions of snakes far outweigh their destruc- 
tive potentialities. Yet how many of us take the 
trouble to distinguish between a deadly pit viper 
and the harmless puffing adder? The only good 


* From “Anguish of Innocence,” by William Blake. 


snake, it appears from our general pr: , 
dead snake. 
It is worth recalling that Coleridge’ 
alone on the wide sea, watched the wa 
coiling and swimming; he responded: 


“O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gushed from my 
And I blessed them unaware.” * 


In that selfsame moment the mariner « 
and his redemption was assured. 

We have prejudices against other anima! 
the lowly toad, spiders (ugh! just an 
spider!). Yet all of these help contri 
insects. Even insects are treated indisc1 
A grandfather was overheard advising a 
old child to kill a firefly. It was an inse¢ 
only good “bugs” were dead “bugs.” 

The spiritual link between inhumanene 
lower creatures and man’s inhumanit 
brothers becomes clearer if we realize 
indiscriminate formula is applied to huma: 
ships. The only “good” Indian, it used to 
dead Indian. More recently, the only “g 
anese was a dead Japanese. It may be 
satanic formula will be invoked again in 
of fear. (When will we learn that pe. 
casteth out fear? Read again I John 4:1! 
of the lesson texts for December 3.) As if 
so many toads or rattlesnakes in a loath 
we ask: Can any good thing come out of 
or Tokyo, or Berlin, or Moscow? 

War of course is the ultimate denial 
command to love our enemies. Our ene! 
neighbor and brother, whether we will 
We do not choose our brothers and sister 
not choose our neighbors in this world. |! 
to-act like children of God, we cannot ch« 
love and reverence even our enemies. 

Yet there is slight reverence for life in 
blast that destroys a hundred thousand me) 
and children. Christians are hard chalk: 
those who insist that the practical way to 
brotherhood is to love our enemies with A 

The final lesson on reverence for life is 1 
Jesus’ reverence for human life was there : 
tested, and he proved God’s regard for m 
3:16) by a voluntary sacrifice of his 
Theologians have interpreted this nonvi 
as a vicarious atonement for the sins of |! 
It is not enough to leave it at that. This n 
act of sacrificial love is not meant to bi 
Christ suffered for us, leaving us an ex 
Peter 2:21). It is not blasphemous to try 
the way of the Cross. Redeemed men must : 
same ethic in their own lives, avoiding vic 
the destruction of life. 

Occasionally a member of an older gen: 
shocked to see young parents doling out 
oil to eager infants. He gags at the odor a) 
memory of the childhood ordeal when 
mother, fiercely grimacing as she poured 
oil down his unwilling throat, and in evé 
expression and posture of her body reinf« 
notion that the liquid was vile. 


3 From “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” by Coler 
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We are conditioned to hate medicine just as we 
are conditioned to fear snakes. And we are con- 
ditioned to withdraw from people with a certain 
color of hair or skin. An elderly college professor 
confided that, in spite of her intelligence and 
maturity, she had upon an occasion been the victim 
of physical nausea at finding herself seated on a 
train beside a well-dressed colored person. 


Dec. 24: If God Dwells in My Brother 


(Read all Scripture in context.) 

Genesis 1:26-27. Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness... 

Acts 17:22-31. “The God who made the world and 
everything in it, . . . does not live in shrines 
made by man... ‘In him we live’... ‘his off- 
spring.’ ” 

I Corinthians 3:16-17. God’s temple is holy, and 
that temple you are. 

I Corinthians 6:19-20. Your body is a temple of 
the Holy Spirit... 

Matthew 25:31-46. “ ‘When did we see thee hungry 
... or thirsty ...astranger...or naked... 
sick or in prison and visit thee?’ ‘As you did it 
to one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me.’” 


“What color is God?” 

I asked this question of a Chinese student. 
Startled, she replied, “White.” It is ironic to think 
that whereas man was made in God’s image, we 
have, with the aid of painting, sculpture, and 
poetic metaphor reconstructed God in our image. 
We of the Western world have done it so success- 
fully that an Oriental girl accepts our special white 
projections of deity. 

Whatever the scriptural statement means, it 
cannot mean that godlikeness was restricted to one 
race or nation. God’s spirit does not choose to reside 
in human temples on the basis of bodily differences 
or national origin. Each body is made holy by the 
indwelling presence of its Creator. The incapability 
to perceive the presence of the divine in men con- 
tinues to be a besetting fault of too many of us. 
The mystical implications of Paul’s statement to 
the Athenians that God dwells in men, become less 
difficult if we accept Jesus’ outright identification 
with the humblest people. 

“You are my brothers,” he told the multitude. He 
tried to show his disciples that when we respond to 
the need of men we minister to God himself. The 
first generation of Christians heard Peter reinforce 
Jesus’ teaching when, attacking Jewish segregation 
laws, he said: “God has shown me that I should not 
call any man common or unclean” (Acts 10:28). Yet 
we blindly refuse to recognize God in those who 
are separated from us by prejudice. 

Some American college girls escorted a new 
Chinese student to a church in the local community. 
Her introduction to Christian hospitality came when 
she heard some church women whisper to other 
members about to take seats nearby, “Come back 
here and sit with us white folks.” Obviously it never 
occurred to these women that God’s spirit may 
dwell in a yellow body. Looking on the outward 
appearance rather than into the heart, such people 


fail to recognize “The Divine Image,” envisioned 
by Blake: 


“And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 
Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too.” 


When we learn to identify ourselves with all 
sorts and situations of men and women, perceiving 
the godlike potentialities in their personalities, 
with Whitman we can say to the lowest: “Not till 
the sun excludes you do I exclude you.” 

Discuss with your class evidences of the “yeast 
influence” of Christian insights, operating in our 
society to establish the kingdom of God. What about 
the evolution of governmental and other agencies to 
channel Christian concern for those who are in 
poverty and ignorance? (Consider Church World 
Service, Red Cross, UNESCO, President Truman’s 
“Point Four” program, and other programs. How 
can we make these institutions the vehicle of a 
more personal concern?) What about the developing 
attitudes regarding the sick, especially those who 
are victims of taboo illnesses? Consider progress 
toward solutions for alcholism, such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous. What is the condition of mental in- 
stitutions in your region? 

What about the revision and rehabilitation of our 
civil and criminal codes? What are we doing about 
the tangled conditions arising from 48 separate 
divorce codes in the United States? What to prevent 
divorce and rehabilitate marriages? (Consider Di- 
vorcées Anonymous.) Is an enlightened penal philos- 
ophy guiding the authorities in your state and com- 
munity in their treatment of prisoners? (Have a 
talk with the local sheriff, and have a look at the 
local jail. Where are juveniles detained, and under 
what conditions?) What about “loan sharks” and 
other quasi-legal operators in your community? 
(The legal rate of interest in most states is about 8 
per cent. Yet loopholes in the law permit ‘“‘buying sal- 
aries” and other devices which produce usury of 
30 per cent to 50 per cent more.) 

Discuss all of these questions in class, proceeding 
from the premise that God dwells in all persons. 

At this season we celebrate God’s supreme gift 
to all men, among other ways, by giving gifts to 
those less fortunate materially than ourselves. But 
there is a great spiritual hazard in giving gifts to 
the needy. Would a firm understanding of the God- 
in-our-brother relationship transform our charities 
from something that tends to spasmodic, careless 
condescension into intelligent, planned, personal 
sharing of our bounty? 


Dec. 31: If We Say “Our Father” 


(Read all Scripture in context.) 

Matthew 6:7-13. Our Father . 
done, on earth... 

Luke 15:11-32. “There was a man who had two 
sons; ... the younger son . . . squandered his 
property ... and he began to be in want.... 
But when he came to himself . . . he arose and 
came to his father....” “Now his elder son... 
asked what this meant. . . . ‘Your brother has 
come, and your father... has received him safe 
and sound.’ But he was angry... .” 


. 


. Thy will be 
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The over-all theme of this series has been “Our 
Father and My Brother.” Some of God’s children 
are prone to claim their sonship exclusively. 
Though they say “Our Father,” their lives reflect 
the selfishly possessive attitude of “My Father.” 
Of course “Our Father” can express the same 
selfish attitude if we mean that He is “yours and 
mine,” but not his or theirs. 

This unchristian, undemocratic attitude surprises 
us in many areas. The normal desire ‘“‘to belong” 
(see lesson material for December 10, page 26) 
leads men and women to organize clubs, societies, 
fraternities. Now, worth while as the professed 
ideals and actual service of these groups may be, 
how many of these organizations are based on a 
factor that automatically excludes some good people 
from membership? Consider such societies as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, based on a 
particular accident of ancestry, or the many vet- 
erans’ organizations that increase exclusiveness by 
limiting membership to veterans of foreign wars 
or to disabled veterans. 

What about the “closed shop” principle in labor 
unions and in professional societies such as the 
American Medical Association? What about college 
fraternities and sororities, and similar organiza- 
tions on the high-school level? When I was a boy, 
an adult told me impressively about the exclusive 
nature of his civic club. Each member had to be 
an “executive” in his business or profession, not 
a mere employee; and further, only two doctors, 
two clergymen, two lawyers, and so on, were al- 
lowed to belong to this club at any one time. Ironi- 
cally this man was a professional leader in Boy 
Scouting, an organization open on principle to all 
boys, regardless of economic or social background. 
Is the Christian church entirely free from the un- 
democratic principle that excludes because of birth, 
financial status, or imperfect educational oppor- 
tunity? 

Jesus’ parables rank supreme in the world’s liter- 
ature. One reason is that his words are subject to 
many rich and varied interpretations. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son has also been called the parable 
of the Forgiving Father. A glance above at the 
“summary” of Luke 15:11-32 suggests that Jesus, 
in his aim at awakening the Pharisees, was telling 
them the parable of the Unbrotherly Brother. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” was the cynical 
rejoinder of a murderer. This attitude is no differ- 
ent, spiritually, from the angry reaction of the 
prodigal’s elder brother, whose sense of justice had 
been warped by selfishness, whose blood relation- 
ship to his younger brother meant little or nothing. 

Jesus knew that the advantaged Pharisees were 
in a position to observe the Law in all its refine- 
ments—a thing absolutely impossible for the com- 
mon people. It is easy to demand a morality which 
we can afford of those who cannot well afford it. 

A self-centered application of stern, legalistic 
justice or other exploitation of personal advantage 
can degenerate into complete indifference or, worse 
still, into the abuse of humanity as an instrument 
for selfish ends rather than the treatment of people 
as ends in themselves. 

Life (June 19, 1950), in a story on America’s 
30-billion-dollar gambling racket, related how Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson was encountering unusual 


opposition to his drive to break up org: 
bling in Illinois: 


“A banker objected that the drive v 
deposits; landlords moaned that they 
their best-paying tenants; restaurant « 
without slot machines the customers st 
in droves. The strangest complaint cam: 
vana, in Mason County, which got $15 
$50,000 budget money last year by maki 
raids on the gambling houses every 
having the owners pay a fine.” 


What is the social responsibility of 
engage in unsavory enterprises like g: 
liquor manufacture and sale, or prosti 
what extent is the customer (or employ: 
means to quick wealth for a few? 

How much industrial strife could be 
if ownership, management, and labor 
the exploitation of human beings as : 
selfish ends and came rather to regard 
brothers? 

The kingdom vision of John (Revelati 
recalls the words of Jesus’ prayer: “Th 
come.” These words are followed imm«¢ 
these: “Thy will be done, on earth.” 

In one community the Kingdom ma 
temporary setback, as when members of a 
church, stricken by their minister’s c! 
practice the brotherhood they profess: 
changed the wording of the church sig 
Cordial Welcome to All” to read merely 
Welcome.” (Reported in Christian Cen 
ruary 1, 1950.) But in another comn 
Kingdom advances as members of the 
tist Church (white), of Macon, Geo: 
their sanctuary with members of the Fi) 
Church (colored), of Macon, and Negr 
shares the pulpit with white, in a tentati 
heralded, but gloriously significant, st 
brotherhood. 


How Avoid World War 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 | 


World Law Enforcement. Since the 
of the Korean war this has become a dist 
bility. It is still only a possibility, sinc 
Soviet Union and the United States are tox 
disciplined by the United Nations, with« 
sulting action becoming the third world 

Nevertheless, a success for the United ! 
Korea could be the precedent for other 
The test will come on whether or not the 
Asia consider the eventual settlement in 
be just. The people of all Asia have bee 
up feeling against Western imperialism i 
a century. It is a deep emotion, one so d 
simple American military victory in K« 
well be our undoing. It is imperative that t 
al peoples shall not feel that the will of | 
States has been imposed on an Asiatic pe 

The Korean war can contribute to pea 
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it does not spread by way of Formosa to involve the 
United States and China; and (b) if it ends in a 
true United Nations settlement, in which the Asiatic 
nations share. If the United States decides that it 
will not only recover South Korea but conquer North 
Korea, for example, it is not likely that any real 
pacification will be achieved. On the other hand, if 
the United Nations is able to apply its principles 
all the way through, a real step toward world law 
and order may be made. Force alone cannot bring 
about that result. Only strict adherence to principle 
can succeed. 

These are the leading alternatives to another war 
which would barbarize the very center of Western 
civilization, and perhaps weaken it fatally elsewhere. 
Is it possible to spell out a little more sharply some 
of the ways by which the average citizen may sup- 
port these alternatives? These are some of the 
means which seem to me to be essential. 

1. Support the arms program with moderation 
and restraint. In the existing situation a large 
amount of rearmament has become “inevitable” and 
necessary, both in the United States and in Western 
Europe. The Russians are keeping up their arma- 
ments and we believe them to be aggressive. They 
are equally convinced that we mean to encircle and 
strangle them. The cold war is a vicious circle, but 
since it got started there must be armament on both 
sides. 

Everything now depends on whether the arms 
race can be so governed that the immemorial grand 
smash at the end can be averted. Success depends 
on the most delicate timing and the most responsible 
statesmanship ever seen in human history. Modern 
arms rapidly become obsolete and both sides will be 
tempted to use some great accumulation of new 
weapons before they become outdated. The side 
which overstrains itself may also injure its domestic 
economy to such an extent as to lose the cold war. 
There are many conservative Americans who fear 
that the Soviets intend to lead us into this trap. 

No previous arms race has been successfully 
managed, but this one must be, since the penalties 
of failure would be utterly immeasurable. 

2. Never sell the United Nations short. It is our 
best hope for the future. To expel the communist 
nations would be to make the cleavage between us 
and them final and to resign ourselves to disaster 
unlimited. In its many agencies the UN has the 
machinery ready to alleviate the world’s ills, and to 
compose many of its disputes and grievances. It is 
the greatest forum for the focusing and expression 
of world opinion ever created, and there is still 
power in world opinion. 

If the UN did not exist it could not now be created. 
If we will give it our personal and loyal suport, it 
can grow into a great agency for doing the world’s 
work. 

3. Resist conquest at home by “the enemy’s” 
methods. I have always used the word “mania” very 
sparingly, but no lesser term will describe the de- 
termination of great numbers of influential Ameri- 
cans to find some communists in the state depart- 
ment, or other parts of the government, and to 
destroy not only communists, but “fellow travelers,” 
fellow travelers of the fellow travelers, radicals and 
liberals—in short everyone who is not extremely 
conservative. 


This long sustained drive strikes at the very roots 
of our own democratic freedoms. Already govern- 
ment employees charged with subversive intent 
cannot know who their informers are. These must be 
protected by the F.B.|., which constantly grows in 
size and in the scope of its operations. The tre- 
mendous hue and cry has been attended by the con- 
viction of one girl and the indictment of three or 
four men for passing secret information. Now it 
threatens to break all bounds and to become an in- 
terminable succession of lurid charges, never proved 
and always succeeded by fresh charges of the same 
character. 

In ostensibly warring upon communist tctali- 
tarianism, our hottest cold warriors are rapidly 
importing and fastening upon us the very methods 
they profess to abhor. Nor, apparently, is there anv 
end to this drive. It can be checked only by aroused 
citizens, before the infamous doctrine of guilt by as- 
sociation is so established that no one can voice an 
opinion or support any underdog. 

4. Question constantly the doctrine that diplo- 
macy is finished. We are told now that diplomacy has 
shot its bolt, that we cannot negotiate. We can do 
nothing but arm. A distinguished student of diplo- 
macy, Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of 
Chicago, has shown conclusively in the May, 1950, 
issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists that 
this is an untenable position. He finds that the 
Russians are by no means unique in keeping the 
agreements which are to their interest, disregard- 
ing those which are not. The task of diplomacy is to 
find agreements that both sides will be interested in 
keeping. Diplomacy cannot be permitted to abdicate. 

5. Reject the idea of inevitable war. Nothing so 
promotes the approach of war as the acceptance of 
the idea that it is inevitable. This is an old notion. 
It is easy to succumb to it. Too many powerful 
Americans have done so already. Yet no idea could 
be more dangerous or self-defeating. 

The Reds are so certain that our system will break 
down, giving them the future by default, that they 
have no timetables for the world triumph of their 
system which they believe to be ahead. We have 
time, though not too much time, to develop the al- 
ternatives to war discussed above. Nor do we have 
any real choice about using these alternatives, and 
rejecting forever the disastrous illusion of inevi- 
table war. General George C. Marshall put it into one 
sentence on Memorial Day when he warned that the 
“victorious” nation in another world war would win 
only ruin and the responsibility for a “shattered 
and impoverished world.” If any man living is 
supremely qualified to utter this stupendous truth 
it is General Marshall. But the average citizen is 
also fully capable of arriving at the same conclusion 
himself. He has only to use common knowledge and 
his own common sense. 

6. Never believe that you can do nothing. This 
brings us to the most vital point of all. In the present 
situation every individual often feels that he is 
swept along by forces about which he can do no- 
thing. This feeling is natural and wholly under- 
standable, but it must be firmly resisted. It is the 
essential characteristic of the free American citizen 
that he does count, that he can do something. It may 
not be much, but he is in duty bound to do his bit 
to avoid the final catastrophe. 
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What would 
You dy? 


Those “Foreigners”! 


[See third cover page, Adult Student. ] 


Prejudices root deep in our subconscious habit 
of thinking and acting. Most groups of adult Chris- 
tians, if they were faced with the question of what 
Christians ought to do about displaced persons, 
would very likely respond in a generous manner. 
But when it comes down to particular persons, and 
before we actually become personally acquainted 
with them, it is not at all surprising to find other- 
wise sincere and genuine Christians react with some 
reluctance to the idea of taking in these strange 
people from alien shores. 

This does not mean that we should always accept 
our somewhat intuitive reaction as decisive. Part 
of what it means to be a Christian is just that we 
bring all of our impulses up for review. The first 
responsibility of a Christian should be to stop and 
think: ‘“‘What would be the Christian thing to do?” 

The question is complicated for us today, we 
should frankly recognize, by the acute tensions that 
have developed between the democratic peoples and 
the communist governments. Many of our people 
in the average American community are genuinely 
afraid. We read so many things in the newspaper 
about the subtle and sinister methods by which 
communist representatives “infiltrate” within the 
ranks of those whom they seek to overthrow. 

There is a double reason for setting up the warn- 
ing signal, “Stop! Inform yourself! Think!” before 
we begin to act. We need to remind ourselves that 
many of these strangers from foreign shores who 
are seeking asylum among us have been driven 
from their homes just because they refused to sub- 
mit to communist tyranny. 

It is a good thing, also, for American people to 
remind themselves of their own historical heritage. 
In the days of the American Revolution, some of 
the most valuable allies we found rallying to our 
cause were men and women who had been driven 
from some of these same countries in Europe be- 
cause of their hatred of tyranny. And, again, during 
the bitter days of the War Between the States, some 
of the most devoted supporters of the Federal cause 
were “displaced persons” who had been driven out 
of Europe. 

But, above all, we must make it our purpose 
that we are intent upon being genuinely and sin- 
cerely Christian. We cannot forget the words of our 
Lord, “I was a stranger and you welcomed me.” 
There would be nothing unusual about it if we 
should coldly shut the doors upon all these tragic 
and destitute wanderers. Again Jesus put the ques- 
tion with almost brutal bluntness: “If you salute 
only your brethren, what more are you doing than 





others?” Here is the whole point of our Christian 
profession. It is the very genius of the Christian 
gospel that it calls men to try a new way of dealing 
with the tragedies and evils of this world—the way 
of compassionate sacrificial love. That must be the 
first criterion that we apply to every question of 
attitude and conduct which we face. 


What Price Christmas? 


The spirit of secularism is threatening to put 
the stamp of the market place upon all our living. 
The pre-Christmas buying spree has been a long- 
established item in our community calendar. Early 
in the fall the advertisers begin posting their re- 
minders, urging us to do our Christmas shopping 
early and avoid the last-minute rush. Some few 
years ago we even had a proposal to set Thanks- 
giving Day one week earlier, primarily, to add an- 
other week to the period for Christmas shopping. 
And now, in the past half dozen years we find 
merchants quite generally striving to build up the 
idea that families should purchase gifts for all 
and sundry at Easter as well as at Christmas. 

The spirit of the world is always with us. But 
Christmas and Easter enshrine some values that are 
infinitely too precious to be trampled under foot 
in a mad scramble to increase the profits of a hand- 
ful of merchants in every community. We ought not 
to lose our bearings and launch out into a general 
arraignment of the harassed merchant. He has his 
problems of livelihood, both for himself and for 
those whom he employs. He renders a valuable and 
necessary service in the community. 

It is a matter of our setting ourselves to build 
up the kind of community sentiment and the kind 
of community standard that will insist that the 
great holy days of the Christian faith shall not be 
debased into mere holidays, wasted in idle and often 
harmful pursuit of pleasure and profit. 

There has grown up in many communities all 
across America during the past generation the 
practice of uniting the community in the observ- 
ance of some of these religious festivals. There 
are decorations of homes and streets with ever- 
green and tinsel and brightly colored lights. There 
is the setting up of groups of figures illustrating 
the Christmas or the Easter story. There are carol 
singers who go about the neighborhood on Christ- 
mas Eve. There are various forms of planning 
to bring a little extra good cheer to underprivileged 
families, filling baskets with food, making friendly 
visits. There are special programs of music, some- 
times community-wide. The newspapers and the 
motion-picture houses and the radio networks, as 
well as the local stations, give recognition to the 
significance of the season. In some communities 
the practice is growing to wind up the special 
Christmas buying season a day early, close up the 
stores at the end of the normal working day and 
leave Christmas Eve open for the clerks as well as 
for their customers. 

It would be worth while for any young-adult 
forum group who undertakes a discussion of this 
topic to make it a project of planning the kind of 
community Christmas observance that will make the 
most of the spiritual significance of the season. 

—Charles E. Schofield. 
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CHRISTMAS, edited by Randolph Haugan. A treas 
ury of Christmas favorites—stories, legends, poetry 
music, art—selections both old and new. This is 
the 20th yearly edition of this famous Christmas 
Anthology. Contains many beautiful colored illus 
trations by famous artists. Large size, 102x114 
inches. Your choice of two attractive editions. (AU 


Deluxe Edition. Bound in library cloth; in handy 
EN ee ae ere eee $2.00 


PASTORS’ AND TEACHERS’ GREETING CARDS. 
Order your Christmas Greeting Cards early! Her« 
are two beautiful designs illustrated in full colo: 
with Scripture text and appropriate Christmas greet 
ing. Boxed, with matching envelopes. . .dozen, 50¢ 

hundred, $3.50 
GB-2426. Pretty Christmas snow scene with ring 
ing bell. Scripture text: “When the fullness of ‘hx 
time was come, God sent forth His Son.’ Gal. 4:4 
GB-2425. Altar with Nativity scene in background 
Scripture text: ‘For God so loved the world that he 
gave His only begotten son.”’ John 3:16. 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS, edited by Van B. Hooper 
This is the seventh volume of your favorite Christ 
mas annual! Here are poems, thoughts, songs, ar 
ticles, and beautiful pictures to brighten the Christ 
mas season for the entire family. Contains full-colo 
reproductions of famous paintings, a section o1 
Christmas in other lands to familiarize you with th 
quaint festivities and customs of other people a 
Christmas, and many other features. Large siz 
82x11 inches; bound in sturdy cellophaned ar 
+ ge a ee $1.25 


ake Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


Che METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 





Baltimore 3 Chicrao 11 Cincinnati 2 D-li-s | Detroit | Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New Ycrk 11 Pittsburgh 30 Pertland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 





Gift Edition. Paper bound; in gift envelope ..$1.00 
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